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SOCRATIC PARADOX 


The insight and the industry of twentieth century analytical philosophers 
have provided a whole armoury of finely designed and well tempered weapons 
which can be of the greatest value to scholars engaged in the study of ancient 
philosophy. But because classical scholars, even if they are familiar with 
the methods of contemporary philosophy, have rightly been conscious of 
the dangers of applying modern doctrines and distinctions to the study of 
ancient texts, and because philosophers themselves, even if they can read 
Greek and are interested in the history of philosophy, have understandably 
been preoccupied with important developments within their own primary 
discipline, the field to which this paper is meant to be a contribution has 
been little cultivated. Some writers have already done important work in 
what was until recently a no-man’s-land; a few others have hoped and 
wished that work of this kind might be done ; but there is still indefinite 
scope for detailed studies which will both clarify the doctrines of the ancient 
thinkers and illuminate some philosophical problems which deserve and 
attract the attention of modern philosophical practitioners. 

This paper is written in the belief that the last few decades have seen a 
progress in the understanding of the logic of philosophical paradox in general 
which can profitably be applied to the investigation of questions about 
Plato’s use of Socratic paradox, questions which have divided and perplexed 
Platonic commentators ever since the time of Aristotle, the first Platonic 
commentator. The success or failure of such an approach to the interpreta- 
tion of an ancient author can be measured only by the validity or invalidity 
of the particular points made in particular studies of this kind ; but there is 
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one general observation which may be made at the outset. The method 
recommended and pursued in this paper is inevitably used to some extent 
by all commentators on philosophical doctrines, ancient or modern. Scholars 
differ only in the extent to which they recognise and acknowledge their 
philosophical motives and results, and in the relative importance in their 
work of the philosophical and historical elements. It can be argued that 
the best way of guarding against the danger of distorting history in the 
interests of philosophy is to be open and self-conscious about one’s philo- 
sophical concerns ; it is when they are unavowed that they may wreak 
havoc. ; 

This paper will deal incidentally with a number of the well-known ethical 
and philosophical paradoxes attributed to Socrates by Plato, Xenophon 
and Aristotle, but the primary aim will be to elucidate the Socratic paradox 
that no man does wrong willingly, and that virtue is knowledge. This 
paradox is important to the Platonic commentator because it expresses 
the central article of the ethical theory which Plato developed out of the 
sayings of Socrates ; and it is important to the moral philosopher because 
that ethical theory has continued to be defended and attacked throughout 
the history of ethics, and because it shares some of its important features 
with other theories that are not in other respects closely similar to it. 

My aim is to mediate between the two most familiar and popular accounts 
of the paradox. Scholars and philosophers have at all times divided them- 
selves into those who hold that Socrates was expressing in his paradox an 
important new ethical insight, and those who have protested that what 
Socrates said was manifestly false and in conflict with common experience. 
Plato and Aristotle are the leaders of these two parties. Plato uses the 
paradox as one of the main bases of his thinking on the nature of the good, 
and he repeats and supports it in dialogues of every period of his life. Aris- 
totle devotes an important section of the Nicomachean Ethics to combating 
a serious misunderstanding of the nature of right action to which, it seems 
to him, the acceptance of the paradox is likely to lead. Most later writers 
have ranged themselves behind these opposing leaders. Not only do Plato 
and Aristotle exercise a great and natural authority over their readers; 
what is more important is that on this issue, as indeed in their whole attitude 
and approach to moral philosophy, they differ in just those ways in which 
ethical theorists are always likely to differ. Naive and misleading as it can 
be to represent Plato and Aristotle as archetypal instances of two radically 
different types of human and philosophical temperament, as naturally 
opposed in every department of philosophical enquiry, it is at least tempting 
to regard them as the born leaders of two sharply differentiated schools of 
ethical philosophy. Plato is the patron of all who seek for universal answers 
to moral and political problems, for the general recipe from which all ethical 
and political judgments and decisions can be derived as logical consequences. 
These are the thinkers for whom large scale moral and political activity is 
the true end of all theorising about the good, the moral and political reformers, 
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the men who seek, and who may believe that they find, the master key to 
the safe where Western Values are stored, to the prison in which we are all 
held captive until we see that from the nature of what is the nature of what 
ought to be can be divined ; that individual happiness and political perfection 
will follow as soon as we recognise the real truth about this world or the next. 

Aristotle speaks for a party whose ambitions are more modest, and whose 
achievements are both less spectacular and less controversial. These are 
the thinkers for whom each separate ethical question is a separate challenge, 
who deal piecemeal with what the Platonist attempts to dispose of in one 
great enterprise. Ethics is for them the study of “ what is only for the most 
part so”’, and it is only after careful thought and for the most powerful 
reasons that they will abandon the &So0€a from which their enquiry starts. 
They emphasise the importance of men’s choices and preferences in any 
enquiry about action and the good, and they are systematically suspicious 
of their opponents’ attempts to base conclusions about what is to be done 
on premises about what is the case. 

The whole conflict between these two groups can be represented as a 
battle between éSo0fa and trapdSofa. With the conception of goodness as 
a science there goes the hope of demonstrating large-scale conclusions about 
what is good, and the conviction that the mistake of the man who acts or 
decides or judges wrongly is a species of ignorance, blindness or intellectual 
error. The empiricists, on the other hand, hold fast to the common experi- 
ence of humanity, to the recognition that each of us can sometimes truly 
say “ video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ”’. 

It is not surprising that each new enquirer to whom the dispute is re- 
ferred should place himself within one or other of the two camps, and should 
feel that there is no third way, no possible compromise between two doctrines 
each of which is the direct negation of the other. He is faced with rival 
claims about the nature of his own and all other men’s experience of the 
moral life. They cannot both be true, and at least one of them must be true. 
He must choose to follow the philosopher who gives the theoretical account 
that squares most satisfactorily with his own reflections on his own experi- 
ence. But it is just at this point that the situation becomes very perplexing. 
Plato and Aristotle are not, after all, agreeing to differ about a matter of 
taste and sentiment ; it cannot plausibly be held that they are not really 
in conflict, and that each is merely expressing a personal reaction to his 
personal experience. Each of them produces arguments in defence of his 
doctrine, arguments which claim and deserve the most careful and rational 
examination by all enquirers in the field of philosophical ethics. They take 
themselves, and are naturally and reasonably understood by their readers, 
to be disagreeing about the nature of goodness and the nature of man, 
about a question of ethics and a question of human psychology, to each of 
which questions there can be only one answer that will stand the test of 
persistent and well-directed rational examination. It cannot be true both 
that “‘ oWBeis &dv duaptéver” and also that “ otros piv ov 6 Adyos duqioPnTe! 
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toils paivoptvois tvapyds ’’. But in that case it seems astonishing that the 
combined energy and intelligence of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and of 
all the lesser men throughout the ages who have benefited from their pioneer. 
ing work, should not by now have brought us to see which doctrine is worthy 
to be received ; that a dispute which bears all the marks of being objectively 
determinable should remain obstinately unsettled, should be treated, and 
should apparently require to be treated, as if it were a matter of mere opinion, 

At this point a parallel may suggest itself. Ptolemy and Aristarchus 
proposed incompatible solutions to a very difficult problem, and it was 
many centuries before all the competent authorities agreed on which of 
them was right. But the problem on which they disagreed would now be 
said, and could now be shown, to have been finally solved. Similarly, Plato 
is rightly said to have made certain discoveries in logic, which put an end 
to disputes which had perplexed his predecessors : he showed, for example, 
that ‘S is not P’ does not entail ‘S does not exist’. In logic and in natural 
science it has repeatedly happened that questions on which there was radical 
disagreement between early enquirers have been conclusively answered by 
their successors. We may therefore be prompted to hope that Aristotle’s 
dispute with Socrates will one day be settled in favour of one or other of 
the disputants, that one day we shall know whether it is really true that some 
men sometimes willingly do wrong, or whether Socrates made a discovery 
in the science of men and morals which, like the discovery of Copernicus 
in the science of the heavenly bodies, seems to conflict with our everyday 


experience only when we imperfectly understand that experience. Even | 


if we are pessimistic, and do not look forward to a time when the issue will 
be decisively settled, we may think that this is only because of “‘ the difficulty 
of the subject and the shortness of human life’, because no observer will 
be acute enough to notice the facts that would convince all doubters, no 
theorist ingenious enough to devise the knock-down argument. Meanwhile 
we shall go on taking sides as at present, each party claiming that its own 
doctrine is at least more reasonable or more probable than its rival. Philo- 
sophical questions are notoriously more difficult than other kinds of ques- 
tions, and it is small wonder if in the long infancy of their discipline even 
the experts radically disagree. 

This account of the matter is tempting until we notice that there is 
one feature of the situation which it does not adequately explain : and that 
is that no essentially new considerations have been adduced on either side 
in this controversy since Plato and Aristotle laid down their pens, and that 
indeed the principal arguments of both sides can be found within Plato's 
own dialogues, in the pronouncements of Socrates and the comments of 
his interlocutors. Even if it is claimed that this is because we are here faced 
with a question infinitely more difficult than the questions of logic or astron- 
omy which we inherited from the ancients and later solved for ourselves, 
then we require at least an explanation of the peculiar intractability of the 
problem. Until such an explanation can be offered, we must be allowed to 
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doubt whether the situation is what it seems at first sight to be ; we need 
an account of the controversy which will explain why some of the world’s 
foremost intellects should persevere in radical disagreement about a question 
which is in principle within the competence of human reason, and should 
not be able even in twenty centuries to achieve more than a tedious repetition 
of unchanging arguments and counter-arguments. We need an account which 
will give due weight to the genuineness of the disagreement, but which will 
also justify our reasonable confidence that both sides are talking sound sense 
and giving good reasons for their conclusions ; which will save us from having 
to accuse either Socrates or Aristotle of gross logical confusion or gross 
inattention to the facts of our moral experience. 

It is here that the need for the assistance of contemporary philosophers 
is most acutely felt, and here that this need can be most satisfactorily sup- 
plied. The type of situation of which the controversy about the Socratic 
paradox provides a signal instance is one which has been fully and penetrat- 
ingly investigated by recent and contemporary philosophers, and in partic- 
ular by Moore, Wittgenstein and Wisdom. I should like to emphasise here 
how much my treatment of this topic owes to their work, and especially 
to the writings and teachings of Professor Wisdom. 

One of the fullest and clearest statements of the Socratic doctrine is 
to be found in the Protagoras, in the section where Socrates and Protagoras 
discuss the poem of Simonides. The poet has drawn the common-sense 
distinction between voluntary and involuntary wrong-doing. He will praise 
and respect any man who never willingly does a shameful deed ; even the 
gods are powerless against necessity. Socrates pretends to take &ev with 
traivnu: instead of with gp$n, and repunctuates the passage in order to 
square it with his own paradoxical view. Simonides is too wise a man to 
believe that wrongdoing is ever involuntary : “ Simonides was not so ill- 
informed as to say that he praised those who never willingly do wrong, as 
if there were some who do wrong willingly. My belief is that no wise man 
considers that any man ever sins willingly, or willingly commits wicked or 
shameful deeds. Wise men are well aware that all who do what is wicked 
or shameful do so unwillingly. Simonides does not mean that he praises 
the man who never willingly does wrong, but that he willingly praises the 
man who never does wrong” (345d6-e6). 

The same statement is made in slightly different terms in the Gorgias. 
Socrates asks Callicles if he accepts the conclusion agreed between Socrates 
and Polus, that no man willingly does wrong, and that all who commit 
acts of injustice do so unwillingly (509d3-7). Socrates is here referring to 
his discussion with Polus of the question ‘“‘ Are orators the most powerful 
men in cities ?”’ (466b4). Polus alleges that orators are able to do & BowAovtan 
and & Soxei avtois. Socrates draws a distinction between these two expressions, 
which Polus, with the support of ordinary Greek idiom, has used as synonyms. 
According to Socrates, orators and tyrants do & Soxei avrois, but not & BowAovran. 
A man always wishes for what is good, although he may sometimes be mis- 
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taken about the means of obtaining the good he seeks. In such a case he 
will seize on what merely seems to him to be good. The point depends on 
an ambiguity in 1d &yatev, which may mean either what is morally good 
or what is pursued as an end or advantage, regardless of its true value, 
and on an exploitation of the notion of seeming that the word 6Soxei brings 
into this context from the other contexts of its common use. Callicles raises 
no objections to these uses of these words, and Socrates is able to conclude 
that no man does wrong for a lack of BovAnois, but always for a lack of SWwayr, 
and that the necessary 5Wvayis would take the form of a téxvn or pdOnors. 

In the Timaeus (86d ff.) we are told that there is really no such thing 
as éxpéreia : “‘ for no man is willingly wicked ; he becomes wicked because 
of a diseased bodily condition and a lack of proper training, and these are 
misfortunes which befall a man against his will”. 

In Book IX of the Laws (862-4), and in numerous other passages, the 
doctrine is reaffirmed and elaborated, with no important modifications. 

In all these passages there is the implication, which is made explicit in 
many of Plato’s works, that political and moral virtue is a skill or science, 
a téxvn or émothun whose practitioners are the unchallengeable authorities 
on questions of right and wrong. This doctrine that virtue is knowledge, 
that all sin arises from ignorance, and is therefore involuntary, is main- 
tained throughout the ethical and political works of Plato. 

Aristotle is repeatedly critical of the Socratic paradox and its implications. 
The first direct references to Socrates in the Nicomachean Ethics are to his 
doctrine that év8peia is a form of tmothun (1116b4), and to his reputation as 
a paradox-monger: ‘Those who make use of elpwveia are very much inclined 
to deny t& EvS0§a, as Socrates was in the habit of doing” (1127b25). Near the 
end of Book VI there is an allusion to Socrates’ belief that all dpetai are 
ppoviiceis, to which Aristotle gives a qualified approval : ““ He was mistaken 
in saying that all virtues are ppovtoeis, but he was right in the sense that 
there is no virtue without ppdévnois’’. (1144b18 ff.). Similarly, at 1144b28, 
Aristotle says that Socrates believed that all virtues were Adyoi or émortijyan, 
whereas he himself holds that they are pet& Aéyou. But it is in Chapter 2 
of Book VII, shortly after a remark on the importance of paying sympathetic 
if critical attention to t&v50fa, that we find Aristotle’s most emphatic objec- 
tion to the Socratic tapdSofov. In Chapter 1 he recounts the &So0§« about 
éxpacia, and then Chapter 2 begins : “ There is a difficulty about how a man 
who has a right apprehension can fail in self-control. Some say that a man 
who has knowledge cannot so fail. Socrates held that it was a terrible thing 
if a man who possessed knowledge could let it be mastered and overpowered 
by something else, like a slave. For Socrates altogether denied the occurrence 
of éxpacia ; he held that no man who had a right apprehension acted other- 
wise than for the best, and that wrongdoing was the result of ignorance. 
This doctrine is in manifest contradiction to the facts”. (1145b 21-28). 

Aristotle remarks further, in Chapter 6, that éxpaci« is rebuked not 
merely as a d&yaptia, but as a species of moral depravity. 
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In the course of a similar discussion in the Eudemian Ethics, (1227b ff.), 
Aristotle once again gives his support to the ordinary way of speaking to 
which the Socratic paradox is opposed : ‘‘ Both vice and virtue must neces- 
sarily be voluntary, for there is no necessity to do what is wicked. That is 
why vice is to be blamed and virtue praised. No blame is attached to what 
is bad or shameful unless it is voluntary, and praise is appropriate to what 
is good only if it is also voluntary ”’. 

There is a direct clash between the Socratic submission and the Aristo- 
telian protest. It is this direct conflict, which appears so clearly in the above 
passages as an affirmation and denial of the same proposition in almost the 
same words, that it is our task to resolve, and to resolve in such a way that 
it will be shown how it was possible for the same conflict to be continued 
in the same terms, and with the same degree of violence, throughout the 
history of the controversy. 

It is in Aristotle’s insistence on the &S0fa, on what is commonly said, 
(r& Aeyoueva 1145b 20) that we find our first clue to the understanding of 
our problem. Although Aristotle accuses Socrates of going against the 
gaivopeva, the well-known facts of experience, he might equally well have 
accused him of using words in unusual senses. As soon as this suggestion 
presents itself it has a great appeal to us. It seems so improbable that 
Socrates should have been unaware of the fact of moral conflict, of the 
phenomenon of éxpacia as normally understood, or that he should have 
perversely ignored it when he spoke of moral psychology. And even in 
those very passages where Socrates speaks of virtue as knowledge, and 
propounds his paradox that all wrongdoing is involuntary, he rightly feels 
called upon to give an account in his own terms of what is commonly called 
éxpaci«. A man cannot be accused of ignoring facts which he takes the 
trouble to explain and to reconcile with his doctrine. When we see this 
point, when we therefore feel the inadequacy of saying merely that Socrates 
“took no account of the will”, or that he expected all men to equal his 
own superhuman feats of self-control, we are then attracted by this new 
statement of the case, that the paradox of Socrates d&ugioBntel toils Aeyoutvors 
wapyas. The attraction is not a mere temptation. It does much to account 
for features of the controversy which remain puzzling on the view that 
Socrates and Aristotle were at odds about simple matters of fact on which 
each was surely as well informed as the other. For the reaction of Socrates, 
when the facts are set before him, is not to deny the facts but to describe 
them anew : to say that what is called “‘ knowledge ” in the ordinary account 
of conscious and deliberate wrongdoing does not deserve the name of know- 
ledge : that true knowledge, real knowledge is such that no man who knew 
what was right would ever do what was wrong. For Socrates it follows as a 
matter of logic that if a man does wrong then he does not know what is right. 
Socrates does not use the word ‘ knowledge’ as we ordinarily use it ; his 
criteria for applying it are very much more strict than our ordinary criteria, 
so strict that according to his usage nothing can be allowed to count as 
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moral knowledge unless right action inevitably flows from its possession, 
On this account it becomes logically true for Socrates that no man does 
wrong willingly, and Aristotle’s protest amounts to an appeal for the use 
of ordinary language and not a reminder to Socrates of the familiar facts, 

At this point we may feel satisfied that all has been made plain. Socrates 
and Aristotle are no longer disagreeing on a matter of fact of the first im. 
portance, but saying the same thing in different words. It is at once clear 
(we may think) that there is no need to accuse Socrates of ignoring what is 
well-known to us and to all men, or to accuse Aristotle of blindness to the 
importance of a new discovery. The choice between the ofa and the 
trapdS0fa is merely the choice between ways of presenting a truth which is 
recognised by both sides in the dispute. The disagreement resolves itself 
into a matter of words. 

But our respite is short : new questions at once arise. Was Socrates 
ignorant of the ordinary use of ordinary Greek words? Clearly not, since 
he expressly rejects the ordinary usage. Why should Aristotle take the 
trouble to remind Socrates of linguistic usages which he not only very well 
knew but even explicitly criticised and rejected in the very passages which 
Aristotle is opposing ? And why should Socrates object to ordinary language 
if what he wished to say could well be said in ordinary language? It is 
sometimes said that he spoke paradoxically because a paradoxical statement 
is more striking and more memorable. But can this point of style be all 
that has exercised the minds of scholars and philosophers for two and a half 
millennia ? Is the whole controversy a shadow-battle between two state- 
ments of the obvious, one of which is so heavily disguised that even the master 
of those who know was slow to see that it was a statement of the obvious ? 
This solution of the paradox is itself too paradoxical. 

What we must still seek is an account of the conflict which will show 
that Socrates is justified in saying that no man does wrong willingly and 
will also show that Aristotle is justified in saying that we well know that 
men often do wrong willingly, and which will nevertheless recognise that 
there is a genuine disagreement between what Socrates says and what 
Aristotle says. We have now considered three different accounts, each of 
which fails to satisfy one of these three conditions. Those who give unquali- 
fied support to Socrates deny the justice of Aristotle’s remarks. Those who 
are content with Aristotle’s protest miss the illumination that shines out 
from the paradox of Socrates. Those who see the conflict as a mere matter 
of words learn nothing from either party, and leave us at a loss for an explan- 
ation of why there has been no end to what is according to them a trivial 
dispute about merely arbitrary linguistic usages. 

But the usages are not arbitrary : and that is the key to the understanding 
of the whole matter. Both sides in the dispute have good reasons for their 
claims ; both sides can find support in ordinary usage and in ordinary ex- 
perience. Socrates was concerned to reveal what in ordinary language was 
hidden, and the light that he shed cast a shadow on an area which Aristotle 
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in turn was moved to illuminate. Bright light is inseparable from shadow : 
sharp insight and steady vision are not achieved by the same person at 
the same time. 

It may be helpful to consider a very much simpler but otherwise closely 
analogous example of a philosophical paradox. Some ancient thinker, 
whether Heraclitus or another, said that it was impossible to step into the 
same river twice. Of this statement, as of the Socratic paradox, Aristotle 
could have said with justice that it dugioPntei tois paiwopévois tvapyas. I have 
not stepped into many rivers, but there are some rivers into which I have 
stepped many times. According to the most ordinary usage of the expression 
‘the same river’ as applied in ordinary situations, to say that I cannot 
step twice into the same river is to utter a plain falsehood, and the Aristo- 
telian rejoinder is a fully justified reaffirmation of the plain truth that the 
paradox denies. And yet nobody would think that the paradox was disposed 
of by the simple demonstration that what it says is plainly false. Its author 
was as well aware as his critic that his remark was plainly false. Its point 
and purpose depend on its literal falsehood in such a way that the imaginary 
critic would be guilty of missing the point of the paradox. That the paradox 
is literally false, and that its author must know it to be literally false, shows 
clearly that it is not meant to be taken literally, that its real meaning, 
whether true or false, is different from its apparent and literal meaning. 
When we say, paradoxically, that it is impossible to step into the same river 
twice, we do not deny that it is possible, literally, to step into the same 
river twice. What we do is to point out that a river, even while it continues 
to be one and the same river, is always changing : and we do this by using 
the expression ‘ the same river’ to mean something different from what it 
ordinarily means. And so we may reasonably, and up to a point rightly, 
say that the paradox and the plain truth are only verbally in conflict : that 
a dispute between a defender and an opponent of the paradox is a verbal 
dispute. But this account is inadequate, because it obscures the fact that 
the paradox-monger’s usage of the words ‘ the same river ’ is not arbitrary ; 
that he is appealing to a use which the word ‘same’ already has in our 
language, and that he is doing this in order to bring before our minds, more 
vividly than he otherwise could, a fact about rivers of which we are aware 
but may not be fully aware. His opponent, in turn, reaffirms an old truth 
which the paradox, if it makes too powerful an impression on us, may be 
in danger of obscuring : the truth that if I step into the Cam twice I do not 
step into two different rivers in the sense in which I step into two different 
rivers if I first step into the Cam and then step into the Isis. 

The simplicity and triviality of this example make it easy to give an 
account of it which satisfies two of the three conditions that an adequate 
account of the Socratic paradox must satisfy. What I have said about 
the river-paradox is sufficient to show that its author was justified in saying 
what he said, and that we are justified in denying what he was justified 
in saying. We cannot satisfy the third condition, that of showing that there 
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is genuine disagreement between one who affirms and one who denies the 
paradox, but that is simply because in this case there is no such disagree. 
ment. The paradox is too simple, and its point too obvious, for anybody 
to be seriously puzzled or provoked by it. What I suggest, however (and 
this is the main thesis of this paper) is that the genuine conflict that rages 
over the Socratic paradox arises chiefly from the greater complexity of that 
paradox and the wider scope of its consequences and ramifications. I suggest 
that the situations are very similar in kind, and that they differ mainly in 
degree of subtlety and complication. 

An important qualification is implied in this last remark. I say that the 
paradoxes differ chiefly in degree of complexity, and not only in degree of 
complexity, because there is another element in the Socratic paradox which 
is not found in the river-paradox. What this element is can best be shown 
by considering an example in which this element is present and prominent, 
but which is not otherwise much more difficult than the river-paradox. 
Such an example is to be found in another familiar Socratic paradox, the 
doctrine that only the good man is happy. 

A typical exposition of this paradox occurs in the discussion between 
Socrates and Polus in the Gorgias. When Socrates first suggests that no 
man is happy unless he is good, Polus is astonished, and is confident that he 
will make short work of this extravagant doctrine : 4A)’ ovyi Kav Trais ot 
théy€erev, Sti otK GANGA Aéyets; ’? (470c). He thinks that one example will 
suffice to prove that Socrates is wrong. He quotes the case of Archelaus, 
the tyrant of Macedonia, who has been guilty of the grossest forms of in- 
justice, and who is nevertheless the happiest of mortal men. Socrates is 
unimpressed. This example does not count against his submission. He 
insists that if what Polus says is true, then Archelaus is the unhappiest of 
men. But this is not because he disagrees with Polus about any of the facts 
of the case. He does not deny that Archelaus has a throne and riches and 
freedom and power. He simply denies that he is happy : “ for I do not call 
such a man happy”. Polus points out that no Athenian will agree with 
Socrates, but Socrates knows this already. He is deliberately using the 
word ‘happy’ differently from his fellow-countrymen, in order to express 
a different view from theirs about the nature of happiness. The difference 
between Socrates and Polus is not a difference in factual belief, but a differ- 
ence in moral and emotional attitude : Polus envies the tyrant, and Socrates 
pities him. In this example the function of the new use of a word is not to 
express new insight into familiar facts, but to express an unconventional 
attitude towards familiar facts. These are the two principal uses of para- 
doxical speech : one of them is prominent in the river-paradox, the other 
is prominent in the happiness-paradox, and both are important in the 
understanding of the paradox that no man does wrong willingly. 

If these submissions are correct, then it must be possible, even if it is 
very difficult, to set out the ways in which the Socratic paradox is illumin- 
ating and the ways in which it distorts and obscures : to expound the para- 
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dox and Aristotle’s protest in such a way that we can see the justice of 
each and the dangers of each. It must also be possible to show how the 
moral views of Socrates and Aristotle, as distinct from their insights into 
moral psychology, differ in ways which are connected with their assertion 
and denial of the paradox. I believe that all this can be done, although I 
am certainly not satisfied that I have been able to do it. The remainder 
of this paper is a description of my attempt. 

The first step is to underwrite Aristotle’s contention that what Socrates 
says is plainly false. He denies that there is such a phenomenon as éxpacia, 
and we all know that it frequently occurs. But it turns out that Socrates 
knows as well as we do that what we call éxpacia frequently occurs, but he 
refuses to call it éxpacia. This shows that he is not concerned to deny the 
plain truth that his words are denying ; it shows that his use of the word 
&pacia is different from the normal use, and that he is deliberately using 
the word differently. After all, Socrates is a moral teacher, and his chief 
concern is to lead us to live better lives, to turn us from our evil ways. He 
is stultifying his own efforts to reform us if he claims that all our misdeeds 
are literally involuntary, that we are not responsible for the sins he lays to 
our charge. Plato’s writings are filled with moral exhortations, which are 
pointless if his account of the nature of wrongdoing is literally true, and 
even with descriptions of that very type of moral conflict and moral defeat 
whose possibility he seems to deny. It is clear that, whatever Socrates and 
Plato may mean by their paradox, they cannot mean what they say. And 
if they are to be allowed to use words, deliberately, in new senses, and to 
say, deliberately, what is plainly false, we must ask to be told why they do 
this. It is one thing to see that Aristotle is missing the point, and another 
to say what the point is that he is missing. 

We can find a clue by going back to the Gorgias, to the argument be- 
tween Socrates and Polus about whether tyrants do what they like or what 
they really wish to do. Socrates seems at first sight to be denying that the 
tyrants deliberately choose to do what they in fact deliberately choose to 
do. But his point is different. He is saying that what they choose is different 
from what it would be if they were clearer-headed and better informed. 
Did Isaac willingly bless Jacob? Did Oedipus willingly kill his father ? 
The answer to these riddles is the answer to the riddle that Socrates sets us 
in his paradox : and the answer is ‘ Yes and No’. Isaac willingly blessed 
the man whom he blessed, Oedipus willingly killed the man whom he killed : 
but if he had known more, Isaac would have withheld his blessing : Oedipus, 
if he had known more, would have stayed his hand. 

This I take to be the point of the Socratic paradox, that there is always 
more scope than we allow for thinking before we act : that what we can all 
easily see in the stories of Isaac and Oedipus is harder to see, but is there to 
be seen in the story of every moral agent and every moral act. However 
careful and thoughtful we may have been, there is room for more thought 
and care, not only in considering the nature and quality of this or that 
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individual act, but in arriving at reasoned and mutually consistent principles 
of action : and so we are led to the conception of the ideal limit, the perfeet 
self-knowledge and knowledge of the world, which, for any man who possessed 
it, would leave no need for choice or conflict, would make any act but one 
unthinkable in any situation. Here we see the connection between the 
Socratic paradox and the wider reaches of the Socratic morality. The sharp 
reminder that we sometimes freely choose to do what greater experience, 
wider knowledge, clearer and deeper reflection would save us from choosing 
is generalised into the claim that whenever we choose wrongly it is always 
because we have failed in rigour of thought or clarity of vision. And since 
we all know the moral maxims and principles that are conventional in our 
society, and yet are guilty of wrongdoing even by those standards them. 
selves, it follows that the maxims and conventions, no less than our individual 
actions and choices, must be subjected to searching examination, to ordeal 
by Socratic fAeyxos. From the Socratic plea for consistency and generality 
in moral judgement, for moral education and self-education, with its in- 
sistence that there is always scope for moral improvement through mental 
improvement, it is a short step to Plato’s conception of goodness as a branch 
of positive knowledge, with the Form of the Good as its object, and the 
philosopher-king as its omni-competent exponent. 

It is small wonder that the voice of Aristotle is out of tune with this 
grandiloquence. In ethics, as in the other biological sciences, he believed 
that one could best establish what a good specimen of a species ought to 
be like by observing what the actual specimens of a species are like. His 
remarks on the writing of tragedy were based on a study of actual tragedies, 
his political philosophy on a study of existing constitutions. The same 
approach marks his theorising about the moral life of men : it is no accident 
that the Characters of Theophrastus are the work of a pupil of the author 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. Socrates and Plato were going too fast and too 
far for Aristotle’s liking when they made the good life as inescapably remote 
from actual life as the geometer’s triangle from the draughtsman’s diagram. 
His aim was to understand human life, and not to change it : and the Socratic 
paradox, whatever its subtlety and power for suggesting what the life of 
man might be like, was seen by Aristotle as a mis-description of what the 
life of man is like. Here we find the genuine conflict between the assertion 
of the paradox and its denial: between the desire to save souls and the 
desire to save t& patvéueva. I suggest that we should be above the conflict, 
shamelessly profiteering from both belligerents : that we should catch the 
infection of the divine Platonic madness, and cure it with the humane 
sanity of Aristotle : that we should answer the call of Socrates to see life 
whole, but never forget to see it steadily. 


RENFORD BAMBROUGH 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDES 


Intensional contexts are of two kinds. Either they are so-called modal 
contexts or they are about propositional attitudes. “The morning star is 
necessarily identical with the morning star ’ is an example of the first kind ; 
‘John believes that Scott was the author of Waverley ’ is one of the second 
kind. This paper! is about intensional contexts of the second kind. They are 
often called belief contexts. I shall use this somewhat inaccurate but con- 
venient expression. 

Belief contexts give rise to several interesting problems. Even a cursory 
glance at the recent literature shows that each of these has been formulated 
in different ways. What kind of problems one finds interesting comes in 
philosophy as close as anything to being a matter of taste. How one formu- 
lates a problem depends on one’s method of philosophizing. If one wishes 
to discuss a problem in a limited space, he cannot therefore also defend his 
choice and his method. Fortunately, the problem I have chosen is well- 
known ; the formulation from which I start is quite familiar. It will therefore 
do no harm and merely save bulk if, ignoring all other formulations and 
problems, I speak of my problem as the problem of belief contexts. 

It arises if one accepts the principle of substitutivity (PS). PS may be 
formulated as follows. 

PS. Two expressions (of a language L) which refer to the same thing 
can be substituted for each other salva veritate in any context 
(of L). 
A language for which PS does not hold is said to be intensional. Otherwise 
it is nonintensional. English violates PS. Hence it is intensional. To see 
this, consider that ‘morning star’ and ‘evening star’ refer to the same 
physical object. Yet, substitution of ‘morning star’ for ‘evening star’ 
may lead from the true sentence ‘John believes that the evening star is 
identical with the evening star’ to the false sentence ‘ John believes that 
the evening star is identical with the morning star ’. 

The problem of belief contexts consists in transcribing English belief 
sentences into a nonintensional clarified language. Such a clarified language 
L is, properly speaking, not really a language but, rather, the schema of 
one. Negatively speaking, it is to be neither spoken nor written in place of 
a natural ianguage. That is, it is not intended to replace either ordinary 
discourse or the language of the scientist. Positively speaking, a philosopher 
proposes (constructs) an outline of what he assumes to be L with the sole 
purpose of philosophizing by means of it. 


1The author wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor Gustav Bergmann who, 
in numerous discussions, suggested some of the fundamental ideas of this paper. 
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All undefined signs of the L which I shall consider are of one of two 
kinds, called logical and descriptive, respectively. Logical signs, aside from 
variables, are the familiar connectives and operators. All undefined descrip. 
tive signs refer to sensa, that is, either to particular sense data, or to some 


of their properties, or to some relations among them. L is thus, as one says, | 


phenomenal. 


Scientists speak of excitatory potentials and friction coefficients as well f 


as of chairs and tables. If one were to feign ignorance about the former, 
they would or could produce definitions in terms of the latter. Nor would 
they be perplexed by our ignorance. But they would in all probability 
balk if one were to profess the same kind of ignorance about chairs and 
tables. As far as they are concerned, physical objects are ‘‘ unproblematic ”, 


Some philosophers take exception, insisting that, say, chair is as “‘ problem. | 


atic’ as, say, friction coefficient. One reason these philosophers give for 
the exception is that one never really “sees” chairs but only so-called 
phenomenal objects or sensa. Declaring themselves satisfied with the 
scientist’s definition of technical words in terms of chair for scientific pur. 
poses, they therefore go on to request that, for philosophical purposes, a 
similar definition be provided of chair in terms of sensa. Suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, that the request can be met. One could then speak 
of two successive definitional steps ; the first leading from sensa to such 
properties as being a chair; the second, from such properties as being a 
chair to the technical terms of the scientist. For what I am about it will be 
convenient to distinguish correspondingly between two parts of L. The 
first part, call it L,, contains the definitional reconstruction of such properties 
as being a chair in terms of sensa. One may say, roughly, that it reconstructs 
the physical world, that is, the world the scientist takes for granted. The 
second part of L, call it L,, contains among other things the definitional 
reconstruction of such terms as ‘ friction coefficient ’ in terms of such proper- 
ties as being a chair. Hence one may say, again roughly, that it reconstructs 
scientific discourse. The transcription of belief contexts which I shall propose 
occurs in L,. I shall therefore assume, except in the last section, that the 
task involved in the construction of L, can be accomplished. This is but 
another way of saying that I shall talk about chairs, tables, and other physical 
objects as freely as the scientist does. 


I. METHODOLOGICAL BEHAVIOURISM 


For reasons I cannot and need not here defend, I have assumed that 
all undefined descriptive signs of L refer to phenomenal objects. Hence I 
have, for just these reasons, rejected metaphysical behaviourism. Methodo- 
logical behaviourism, however, I hold to be sound and to yield satisfactory 
transcriptions of belief contexts. This is my thesis. Whether or not it is 
plausible depends on several things. The main task, of course, will be actually 
to reconstruct belief contexts behaviouristically. This will be done in section 
2. Three preliminary remarks in the present section will prepare the ground. 
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Next, it will have to be argued that the proposed reconstruction is satis- 
factory. This I shall do in sections 3, 4 and 5 by comparing the proposed 
transcription with three recently advanced alternatives by Church and 
Carnap, Goodman, and Scheffler, respectively. A comment on mental acts 
concludes the paper. Now for the three preliminary remarks. 

1. Methodological behaviourism asserts that a language L,, can be appro- 
priate for the purposes of the science of psychology even if all its undefined 
descriptive terms refer to physical objects and some of their properties and 
relations. However, the behaviourist, as I shall henceforth call the methodo- 
logical behaviourist, does not claim that L, is the clarified language of the 
philosopher. As a scientist, he is not and need not be interested in the solution 
of philosophical problems. 

2. Commonsensically, we speak every day about other people’s thoughts 
and feelings. Speaking commonsensically, we do not get into philosophical 
trouble. The behaviourist is no exception. He, too, uses mental terms 
freely. But whenever he speaks or writes as a behaviourist, that is, within 
his field of study, then he tries to use such terms only if they have been 
previously defined in terms of the limited vocabulary of his physicalistic 
L,. To this end he assumes that it is in principle possible to correlate to 
every commonsensical statement about mental (phenomenal) things a state- 
ment of L, such that they are either both true or both false. Admittedly, 
the ‘‘ assumption ”’ is a matter of principle only. That is, it is a programme 
acted upon but as yet unrealized. Whether it can be realized is a question 
that cannot be answered a priori. The achievements and the shortcomings 
of behaviouristic psychology are a matter of record. So is, therefore, the 
success of the programme up to the present. This is all I meant by saying 
that methodological behaviourism is sound. 

3. Verbal responses are responses among others. In order to explain 
or predict behaviour, the behaviourist takes them into account. But suppose 
now that during psychoanalysis a person suddenly says ‘I am hungry’. 
The psychoanalyst will not necessarily assume that his patient is really 
hungry ; for it may well be the case that the analysis has reached a “ criti- 
cal” stage and that the patient merely tries to escape by going out for lunch. 
On the other hand, the psychoanalyst will take it for granted that 
his patient’s remark ‘‘ means something ” and that both he and the patient 
know what it means. Strictly speaking, however, a behaviourist must treat 
verbal responses as physical objects (events), that is, as noises or patterns of 
noises, and nothing else. Similarly, all verbal stimuli presented to a person 
must be treated as physical objects (events). Behaviourism, I just said, is 
a programme. The example shows that in one important respect this pro- 
gramme is as yet unrealized. For all I know, it may never be fully realized. 
Yet there is no reason to believe that it could not in principle be successful. 
L, I also said, is merely a schematic reconstruction of ordinary and scientific 
discourse. It is not and could not possibly be the language of the scientist. 
The difficulties which may forever make a strictly behaviouristic theory of 
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human behaviour impossible, have therefore no bearing on the reconstruction 
in principle which, as I assumed but did not and shall not argue, is the 
proper concern of the philosopher. It will therefore do no harm and, at the 
same time, facilitate the task of exposition if I assume that the programme 
of the behaviourist can in fact be realized. 


II. A BEHAVIOURISTIC TRANSCRIPTION 

There has lately been much concern about so-called disposition terms 
and counterfactual conditionals. Whatever the relevant problems may be, 
obviously they are not confined to the specific task of reconstructing belief 
contexts. I shall therefore ignore these problems all together. But to make 
it as clear as possible that no philosophical issue has been prejudged, I shall 
use an arrow (—) instead of the usual horse shoe. 

Seeing a green spot or, what for my purposes amounts to the same, 
having a green sense datum, is a mental event. The behaviourist must 
somehow “translate” statements about mental events and things into 
statements about physical objects and their properties. Here is what, 
according to this programme, he can do. Take the statement ‘ P has at t, 
a green sense datum’. ‘ P’ refers to a particular person or, more precisely, 
to the physical object which is that person’s body. ‘ Has a green sense 
datum ’ or, for short, “sees green ’ is to be defined as a property of P. Sche- 
matically, the definition reads : 

1. ‘ sees-green (P, t,)’ for ‘ If P is at t, in state 8,, then P will at t, be 

in state 8, °.? 
For instance, 8, may be defined in terms of the verbal stimulus ‘ What do 
you see?’. The “ physicalistic ” description of 8, will in all likelihood be 
very complicated. It certainly will be, if it also mentions physiological data 
about P’s nervous system. Similarly, S, may be defined in terms of a verbal 
response, say, ‘I see something green’. The idea, I take it, is clear. What- 
ever the details may be, 1 is of the form : 

2. ‘sees-green (P, t,)’ for ‘S, (P, t,) > 8S, (P, t,)’. 

The antecedent and consequent on the right may refer to verbal stimuli 
and utterances, respectively. Or they may refer to some other stimuli and 
behaviours. Or they may refer partly to verbal stimuli and responses, 
partly to other matters, including physiological ones. The differences be- 
tween these alternatives, important as they may be to the scientist, make 
no difference for our purpose. 

Consider next the statement ‘ (Stimulus) A means p to P at t,’. The 
following behaviouristic definition is proposed for the expression ‘ means-p’ : 

3. ‘ means-p (A, P, t,)’ for ‘[R, (A, P, t,). S,(P, t,) ] > 8, (P, t,)’. 
3 reads : ‘‘ A means p to P at t, ’ means by definition ‘ If P at t, stands in 
a certain relation (spatial and, perhaps, otherwise) R, to A and is in the state 
8,, then P will at t, be in state 8,’ ’. In order to have an example, assume 
that ‘ A’ refers to an instance of the verbal stimulus ‘ dog ’, that R, describes 


*t,’ is taken to refer to a certain interval of time. The exact duration of t, would 
have to be determined by the behaviourist. 
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the relations between P and A which, as we ordinarily say, assure that P 
perceives A, that 8, is defined in terms of the verbal stimulus ‘Say what 
this word means ’, and that §, is defined in terms of the utterance of ‘ dog ’, 
I am ready for three comments which, I believe, go to the very heart of 
the matter. 

Notice, first, that the defined term ‘ means-p ’ does not contain the part 
‘p’ for which one could substitute another expression, say, ‘q’. Notice, 
second, that the left as well as the right hand side of 3 are statements of 
individual fact, not generalities or laws ; either statement attributes to A 
the relational property of meaning-p to P at t,. The following expression, 
on the other hand, states a law : 

4. (t) [(R, (A, P, t). S, (P, t)) > 8, (P, t)]. 

The difference between the right-hand side of 3 and the law 4 is significant. 
As I shall use these terms, the former attributes to P a dispositional property, 
the latter, a disposition.® 

Notice, finally, that either side of 3 may be true, while 4 is false. It 
may well be the case, for instance, that a certain stimulus means dog to 
P at t,, while it is false that this stimulus always meant and always will 
mean dog to P. It may therefore happen that the behaviourist attributes 
to P at t, a certain dispositional property but that he does not attribute 
to P the corresponding disposition. Under what circumstances 4 holds or 
for what values of t it holds, the behaviourist must discover through em- 
pirical investigation. 

Lastly, we define, again most schematically, an expression ‘ believes-p ’. 

5. ‘ believes-p (P, t,)’ for ‘[R, (A, P, t,). 8; (P, t,)] > 8, (P, t,)’. 
Assume that S, is described by reference to the stimulus ‘ Do you believe 
A?’, that ‘A’ refers to the stimulus ‘ Scott was the author of Waverley ’, 
and that S, is defined in terms of the verbal response ‘ Yes’. 5 then states 
that ‘P believes at t, that Scott was the author of Waverley’ means by 
definition ‘If P is presented at t, with the question ‘ Do you believe this ? 
followed by the utterance ‘ Scott was the author of Waverley ’, then P will 
utter the noise ‘ Yes’. Again, the principle of the transcription should be 
clear. Two comments may help to forestall likely objections. 

1. Assume that ‘ believes-p (P, t,)’ transcribes ‘ P believes at t, that 
Scott was the author of Waverley’. The question arises whether or not it 
also transcribes ‘ P believes at t, that Sir Walter was the author of Waver- 
ley’. The answer is obvious. ‘ Believes-p (P, t,)’ is defined in terms of 
an affirmative response to the stimulus A, and A consists of the sentence 
‘Scott was the author of Waverley ’. If one replaces A by another stimulus, 
for instance, by the sentence ‘Sir Walter was the author of Waverley ’, 
then one defines a property which is different from believes-p. Call the new 
property believes-q. It follows that ‘ believes-p (P, t,)’ may be true, while 
‘believes-q (P. t,) is false, and conversely. Or, in other words, a person P 


*Cf. Gustav Bergmann, “‘ Dispositional properties and dispositions ”’, Philosophical 
Studies, 5 (1955), 77-80. 
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may believe that Scott was the author of Waverley, but not believe that 
Sir Walter was the author of Waverley, and conversely. Thus the trap. 
scription does justice to the fact that a person may hold the one but not 
the other of these two beliefs. But do we not ordinarily infer that P believes 
that Sir Walter was the author of Waverley when we know that he believes 
that Scott was the author of Waverley ? Quite so; only, our inference is 
then based on the law : 

6. (y) (t) [believes-p (y, t) = believes-q (y, t) ]; 
and whether or not there is such a law, is a matter of fact, not to be decided 
by inspecting the “‘ meanings” of the two sentences A and B. 

2. Must the behaviourist, in proposing his definition, assume that P 
speaks and understands English? Obviously not. Assume, for instance, 
that P speaks and understands English and that he also believes that Scott 
was the author of Waverley, while another person Q shares this belief, as 
we say, but speaks only German. When asked whether Scott was the author 
of Waverley, Q will not say ‘ Yes’. The behaviourist will therefore conclude 
that Q does not have the property believes-p. If, however, Q is asked ‘ Glau. 
ben sie, dass Scott der Author von Waverley war ?’, he will answer ‘Ja’, 
Therefore, the behaviourist will attribute to Q the property, say, believes-s, 
Hence Q has the property believes-s, but not the property believes-p. But 
do we not ordinarily understand that P and Q somehow believe the “ same 
thing’? Of course we do. But what we mean by saying that P and Q 
share the same belief, is adequately expressed by certain laws, stating that 
persons who have either one of these properties will in certain situations 
act similarly. One may point out, for instance, that the following law holds 
under certain conditions : 

7. (t) (y) [[(believes-p (y, t) v believes-s (y, t)). S_ (y, t)] > Sy (y, t)} 
In words, ‘‘ Whenever a person has either the property believes-p or the 
property believes-s and is in state S,, then he will also be in state 8, ”. 


Ill. InrTENsIonAL [ISOMORPHISM 


Following Lewis, Church and Carnap introduced the notion of intensional 
isomorphism in order to solve the problem of belief contexts.‘ If two sentences 
A and B are intensionally isomorphic, they are held to be interchangeable 


in every belief context. From this rule follows that if ‘P believes A’ is | 


true, and if B is intensionally isomorphic to A, then it will also be true that 
P believes B, no matter what P’s actual response to B may be. Notice, first, 
that A and B are treated as genuine constituents of the context, so that it 
makes sense to replace the one by the other. Notice, second, that A and B 
are treated as “‘ meaningful ” sentences and not as mere noises. Compare 
in these two respects the behaviouristic transcription 5 with Church’s and 
Carnap’s reconstruction. For the purpose of this comparison, suppose that 
the belief under consideration is a belief that Scott was Scott. The lef 
hand side of 5 reads : 


‘Cf. Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and necessity, Chicago 1956. Alonzo Church, “‘ Inten- 
sional isomorphism and identity of belief ’’, Philosophical Studies, 5 (1954), 65-73. 
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8. Believes-Scott-was-Scott (P, t,) 
or, for short, 

9. S (P, t,). 

9 shows clearly that the predicate ‘ believes-Scott-was-Scott ’ does not 
contain the phrase ‘ Scott was Scott’ as a part. Thus it makes no sense to 
substitute in it for this sentence another, say, ‘Scott was Sir Walter’. 
However, given any predicate ‘T’ which is coextensive with ‘S’, one can 
replace ‘S’ by ‘ T’, and conversely. 

Consider now the right hand side of 5. Take A and B to refer to the 
sentences ‘Scott was Scott’ and ‘Scott was Sir Walter’, respectively. 
What happens if we replace the verbal stimulus A by the verbal stimulus 
B which, considered as a sentence, is intensionally isomorphic to A? Re- 
member that I treat both sentences as mere physical things. As such they 
are not identical. Hence one cannot substitute ‘B’ for ‘A’ and cannot, 
therefore, infer from the truth of the right hand side of 5 that 

10. [R, (B, P, t,). S, (P, t,)] > S, (P, t,) 
is true. Note, though, that failure of substitutivity is not due to intension- 
ality. 5 is, in fact, nonintensional. To see this clearly, assume that A and B 
are identical physical stimuli, i.e., that 

ll. A=B 
is true. By the principle of substitutivity, 10 is then also true. That we 
generally cannot substitute ‘B’ for ‘A’ is simply due to the fact that 11 
might not hold, although A and B “ mean the same”’. A person may still 
respond differently to A and B as long as A and B are physically different 
stimuli. This is in essence Mates’ point.® The behaviouristic transcription 5 
does full justice to it. Church’s and Carnap’s analysis does not. 


IV. SeconDARY EXTENSIONS 


Goodman renounces senses, concepts, ideas, criteria in the mind, and 
the like as means of accounting for sameness and difference of ‘‘ meaning ”’. 
His overall strategy demands that the analysis of ‘“‘meaning”’ be carried 
out solely in terms of physical objects. To this end he introduces the notion 
of secondary extension.® a 

Consider two coextensive predicates ‘ P ’ and ‘ Q’ and the two compound 
predicates ‘ P-description ’ and ‘ Q-description ’. Call the (primary) exten- 
sions of these compound predicates the secondary extensions of ‘P’ and 
‘Q’, respectively. Goodman argues that the difference of meaning between 
two coextensive predicates ‘P’ and ‘Q’ is the difference between their 
secondary extensions. Given any two predicates, say, ‘P’ and ‘Q’, the 
compound predicates ‘ P-description’ and ‘ Q-description’ differ in their 
primary extensions. For ‘P but not Q’ will belong to the extension of 


5Cf. B. Mates, ‘“‘ Synonymity ”’, in Linsky (ed.), Semantics and the philosophy of 
language, Urbana 1952. See also I. Scheffler, ‘“‘ On synonymy and indirect discourse ”’, 
Philosophy of Science, 22 (1955), 39-44. 

‘Cf. N. Goodman, ‘‘ On likeness of meaning ”’, Analysis, 10 (1950), 1-7; and his 
“On some differences about meaning”, Analysis, 13 (1953), 90-96. 
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‘ P-description ’ but not to that of ‘ Q-description ’, while ‘Q but not P’ 
will belong to the extension of ‘ Q-description ’ but not to that of ‘ P-descrip. 
tion’. One may conclude with Goodman that no two different expression 
ever have the same “ meaning’’. This is, approximately, how Goodmap 
himself presents his argument. Now for some criticism. 

Goodman’s crucial compound predicates are of a very special kind. hh 
addition to ‘.. . -description’ and as similar to it, he mentions ‘ 
-diagram ’, ‘...-symbol’, and ‘.. . -picture ’. What all these phrases have 
in common is that their extensions consist of expressions used to refer to 
things. Furthermore, they are all intensional in that replacement of their 
first constituent (‘...’) by one of identical extension may change thei 
extensions. This suggests the following characterization of Goodman 
analysis. Having selected a certain intensional context, he proposes to say 
that two expressions have the same “ meaning” if and only if they ar 
interchangeable in this particular context without changing its extension, 
This is analogous to proposing that expressions have the same “ meaning” 
if and only if they are interchangeable in belief contexts. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, both proposals lead to the same conclusion, namely, that no two 
different expressions ever have the same meaning. Goodman simply defines 
sameness of ‘“‘ meaning ”’ in terms of substitutivity in a special intensional 
context. His “solution” is therefore not very helpful. To see that it does 
not really depend on his special contexts, one merely has to observe that a 
criterion in terms of substitutivity in belief contexts does not require more 
than the commonsensical distinction between true and false (belief) state- 
ments. Thus no reference to intensions, senses, concepts, etc., need be 
involved. 

Notice, though, that these considerations rest on an assumption. What 
is assumed is that Goodman accepts unanalyzed intensional contexts ; that 
he, in other words, does not attempt to reconstruct the intensional contexts 
of English. Some things he says justify this assumption ; e.g., his statement 
that no definition of ‘. . . -description ’ is necessary, that it suffices to have 
clear instances of our calling something a ‘... -description’. But if one 
applies his analysis to a clarified language, say, the schema of his own The 
Structure of Appearance, then one cannot avoid asking how ‘.. . -descrip- 
tion ’ is defined. For, surely, since it is taken to be compounded, it cannot 
also be taken as undefined. The only definition I can think of is of the form 
of 3. Goodman himself acknowledges against Smullyan that ‘. . . -descrip- 
tion ’’ cannot be defined solely in terms of what ‘...’ refers to. Assume, 
then, that the following definition occurs in Goodman’s clarified language : 

12. ‘ P-description (A, P, t,)’ for ‘[R, (A, P, t,). S, (P, t,)] > 8, (P, 

t,)’. 
12 defines the relation P-description between certain noises or marks A 
on the one hand and the person P at t, on the other. However, if 12 or any 
similar definition occurs in Goodman’s clarified language, his analysis ceases 
to be applicable. To see that clearly, we have only to remember that a 
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properly defined expression ‘ P-description ’, that is, one that really treats 
utterances and marks as physical objects, does not even contain ‘P’ as a 
part for which one could substitute a “ coextensive term’. Hence failure 
of substitutivity can no longer be invoked to explain difference of “‘ mean- 
ing” between coextensive terms. All one could do is to replace ‘ P-descrip- 
tion’ by a coextensive relational term. This, however, is clearly not in the 
spirit of Goodman’s analysis. I conclude that his account of difference of 
“meaning” is unsatisfactory. Or, rather, I submit that if the distinction 
between ordinary English and a clarified language is properly heeded, Good- 
man’s alleged explanation of difference of “‘ meaning”’ either becomes a 
variant of the well-known criterion in terms of substitutivity in belief con- 
texts or does not explain anything at all. 

Again, upon the behaviouristic reconstruction there are no difficulties 
in regard to difference of ‘“‘ meaning ”’ of coextensive terms. Assume that 
in addition to A we have another stimulus B. As long as A and B are different 
physical objects, that is, different expressions, one cannot replace ‘A’ by 
‘B’ in 12 salva veritate. This is the behaviouristic explanation of difference 
of “ meaning ”’ for coextensive terms. It succeeds where Goodman’s analysis 


fails. 


V. REPLICAS AND REPHRASALS 


Following Goodman, Scheffler introduced the notion of replicas.? An 
inscription framed by quotes is said to refer to a number of actual inscriptions 
which are replicas of each other. For instance, the statement 

13. John writes ‘ P’ 
asserts that John writes some replica of ‘P’. Upon this view, 13 is analyzed 
as 

14. (Ex) (Ey) [x = John. ‘ P’ (y) . inscribes (x, y)], 
where ‘ P’ is a complex property of certain marks on paper. 

A similar treatment is proposed for contexts with indirect quotations. 
Consider the two statements : 

15. John writes that P. 

16. John writes that Q. 

As long as ‘ P’ and ‘ Q’ are held to be genuine constituents of the context 
‘John believes ...’, it is of course intensional. Scheffler’s contribution 
consists in rendering it nonintensional by introducing a peculiar new kind 
of predicates, called ‘ That-P ’, ‘ That-Q ’, etc. These are taken to be predi- 
cates of inscriptions, that is, physical objects. Intuitively speaking, they 
correspond to “meaning”. Scheffler expresses that by saying that all 
inscriptions which fall under any of these predicates are rephrasals of each 
other. It will help bring out the idea (which could, no doubt, be extended 
to belief contexts) to notice that if ‘A’ and ‘ B’ are inscriptions of ‘ P’ 
and ‘Q’, respectively, and if ‘P’ and ‘Q’ have, as one ordinarily says, 


"Cf. I. Scheffler, ‘‘ An inscriptional approach to indirect quotation ’’, Analysis, 14 
(1953), 83-90. 
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the same meaning, then both ‘A’ and ‘ B’ have both properties, That-P 
and That-Q, and these two properties are coextensive. If this is taken for 
granted, and if 
17. (Ex) (Ey) [x = John. That-P (y). inscribes (x, y)] 

is offered as analysis of 15, then the intensionality of the original context 
can indeed be made to disappear. But then, things are going too well ; so 
well, indeed, that one cannot help suspecting that there is somewhere a 
flaw or gap. To discover it, one merely has to ask one question. Is there 
really a property shared by any two inscriptions as such, i.e., by inscriptions 


considered as physical objects, if and only if they have the same “‘ meaning” | 


to a user? I do not think that there is one. If so, then Scheffler’s peculiar 
predicates of “‘ inscriptions as such ’’ are mere chimeras. Or, if you please, 
he has only one way out. Two inscriptions are rephrasals of each other if 
and only if they are tokens of the same type. But this result, as the behaviour. 
istic transcription shows, can be achieved without the spurious roundabout 
of Scheffler’s peculiar predicates. 


VI. Mentat Acts 


It will be remembered that I rejected metaphysical behaviourism by 
assuming that L is phenomenal. As far as the behaviouristic reconstruction 
of such contexts as ‘ P believes p’ was concerned, this assumption made no 
difference at all. Not once did I make use of L,. Rather, I talked as a be- 
haviourist would, that is, about physical objects and their properties. But 
I did not introduce the distinction between L, and L, at the very outset 
merely to indicate my intention to neglect, in everything that has been said 
so far, all questions about belief contexts in L,. I also wished to indicate, 
at the very beginning, my belief that there are such questions and, also, 
that these questions should be separated from questions about belief con- 
texts in L,. By distinguishing between L, and L,, I thus divided the problem 
of belief contexts into two parts. The first part, the one so far considered, 
concerns the reconstruction of belief contexts in L,. If I am right, this 
part of the problem can be solved by the behaviouristic schema of definitions 
outlined above. The second part of the problem, the one I wish to consider 
now, consists in the reconstruction of belief contexts in L,. Note that this 
latter half of the whole problem arises only if L is phenomenal. If the physi- 
calistic L,, of the behaviourist were the clarified language L of the philo- 
sopher, that is, if L could be physicalistic, then all belief contexts could 
indeed be transcribed behaviouristically. 

The undefined descriptive signs of L refer to phenomenal objects with 
which we are directly acquainted. Among these objects are not only s0- 
called sense impressions, but also mental acts and their characters (and still 
others). Assume then that there is in L the undefined descriptive sign, ‘a’, 
referring to a particular mental act, and the sign ‘ belief’, referring to 4 
character of mental acts. That a is a belief or, perhaps better, that it is an 
act of believing, can then be expressed by the sentence ‘belief (a)’. But 
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what are we to do about the sentence ‘I believe p’? ‘ Believe’ as it here 
occurs refers to an undefined character, exemplified by a particular mental 
act. Hence it could not possibly be defined, behaviouristically or otherwise. 
But that excludes any transcription of ‘I believe p’ containing a defined 
term ‘ believe ’. Nor will ‘ belief (a) ’ do as its transcription ; for ‘ belief (a) ’ 
does not even mention what our sentence clearly states, namely, that my 
belief is a “ belief in p”’. Yet, to accept ‘I believe p’ as it stands, means 
to introduce an intensional context into L,. L would thus become inten- 
sional. This is how the problem of belief contexts arises in L,. Or, to say 
the same thing differently, this is how the problem arises in a phenomenal 
L, even if one assumes that (in this L) belief contexts about other people’s 
propositional attitudes can be transcribed behaviouristically. 

I have tried to show that certain belief contexts, i.e., those that mention 
other people’s mental acts, can be transcribed into nonintensional sentences. 
This, however, as we just saw, does not suffice to show that all belief con- 
texts of L can be rendered nonintensionally. Nor does it necessarily mean 
that some belief contexts cannot be reconstructed in a nonintensional way. 
What follows is merely that some belief contexts, namely, those of L,, 
cannot be behaviouristically transcribed. My conclusion, accordingly, is 
partly positive, partly negative. On the positive side, I propose a solution 
of what I called the first part of the problem of belief contexts. On the 
negative side, it turns out that this solution does not apply to the second 
part of the problem.® Nor is this all that has been gained. Whether or not 
some of my proposals are correct, it seems to me that the whole problem 
will be better understood if one distinguishes, as I did, between its two parts, 
and if one clearly recognizes that each part requires a solution of its own. 
Specifically, the distinction helps to avoid two rather common mistakes. 

First. Some philosophers used ‘ P believes p’ as the paradigm of belief 
contexts. Moreover, they assumed, at least implicitly, that an adequate 
nonintensional transcription of this sentence would solve the whole problem. 
I call this a mistake because even if such a transcription can be given—and 
I have claimed that it can—there still remains the problem of how to trans- 
cribe such contexts as ‘I believe p’, when they are understood, as we ordin- 
arily understand them, as referring to a belief (mental act) of mine, rather 
than in that very special sense in which the behaviourist “ reconstructs ” 
them. 

Second. Some philosophers hold that (1) what they call mental things 
or phenomena cannot be described physicalistically (behaviouristically), 
infer from (1) that (2) belief contexts cannot be transcribed behaviouristically. 
I have argued that (1) is true, (2) is false. The mistake is to believe that (2) 
follows from (1). To see that it doesn’t, remember what a careful behaviourist 


*This is so whatever view one may hold on the nature of the self, or, as I would 
have to put it, on the correct transcription of the ‘I’ in ‘I believe p’. 

*A solution to what I call the second part of the problem has been proposed by 
Gustav Bergmann. Cf. “ Intentionality’’, in Semantica, (Archivio di Filosofia), 
1955, 177-216. 
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does and doesn’t claim. He does not and need not claim that any of his 
“ behaviouristic ” statements literally describes mental things. He merely 
claims that to each “‘ mental statement ’’ he can co-ordinate a behaviouristic 
statement, which he calls sometimes the transcription, sometimes the re. 
construction of the former, such that they are either both true or both false. 
Clearly, the mistake is connected with some very special uses of ‘ describe’ 
‘ transcribe ’, and ‘ reconstruct ’. I have myself used these three words with. 
out clarifying those special uses. In this I had no choice. Otherwise I would 
have had to write a paper at least two times as long. I can only hope that 


this necessary restraint does not affect the intelligibility of the paper [| | 


have written. 


REINHARDT GROSSMANN 
University of Illinois. 
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A LOGICAL PROBLEM IN THE LAW OF 
MISTAKE AS TO PERSON 


The question of mistake, particularly of mistake as to person, has plagued 
lawyers from time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary. It 
would be unnecessarily confusing to list the several ways in which the 
question of mistake as to person might arise in practice. I shall discuss 
only the way in which it might arise and has done so under the English 
Larceny Act of 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. 5c. 50). 

Coke defined larceny as ‘‘ the felonious and fraudulent taking and carrying 
away by any man or woman, of the meere personal goods of another ”’. 
That definition is substantially retained by the Larceny Act of 1916 with 
the addition, however, of certain refinements. One of those refinements is 
that by section 1 (2) (i) ¢ of the Act, the expression ‘ taking’ is defined as 
obtaining possession “ under a mistake on the part of the owner with the 
knowledge on the part of the taker that possession has been so obtained ”’. 
It should be noticed at once that this definition speaks of obtaining possession. 
It does not cover the case of obtaining ownership. 

That it does not cover the case of obtaining ownership is clear both 
historically and on the principle of correct statutory interpretation. The 
case of obtaining ownership by nefarious means is provided for under section 
32 of the same Act. This precludes any interpretation of section 1 (2) (i) ¢ 
which would make that section applicable also to the case of obtaining owner- 
ship. Thus section 32 alone covers the case of obtaining ownership as opposed 
to possession. That section provides, in substance, that where anyone 
fraudulently induces another to part with his ownership in anything capable 
of being stolen, with the intention to deprive the owner of it permanently, 
he is guilty of the offence of obtaining property by false pretences. The 
important thing to notice about this offence is that it requires a false pre- 
tence inducing the transfer of ownership. 

I do not pretend that this brief introduction to sections 1 (2) (i) ec and 32 
of the Larceny Act sufficiently describes either the offence of larceny or the 
offence of obtaining property by false pretences. But it does allow me to 
suggest that those sections do not cover the case where an otherwise fraud- 
ulent person obtains the ownership of property under a mistake on the part 
of the owner, with the knowledge of the mistake, but without having made 
any pretence inducing the transfer of ownership. Such a case is not covered 
under section 1 (2) (i) c because that section speaks of transfer of possession 
only, and it is not covered under section 32 because, while that section 
contemplates transfer of ownership, it requires for its violation that a false 
pretence be made inducing the transfer, 
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We are now in a position to discuss the case of Rex v. Middleton, (1873) 
2 C.C.R. 38. That case, it will be noted, antedates the passage of the Larceny 
Act here discussed. But the questions involved and the principles availabk 
to solve them were the same as those that would exist today under section 
1 (2) (i) e and 32 of the Larceny Act.' Middleton was a depositor in a Pog 
Office Savings Bank, in which 11s. stood to his credit. He wanted to with. 
draw 10s. and gave notice on the usual form. A warrant for 10s. was issued 
to him, and a letter of advice was sent to the Post Office at Notting Hil 
to pay Middleton 10s. He went to that office (the date was September 29, 
1872) and handed his depositor’s book and warrant to the clerk. The clerk, 
instead of referring to the proper letter of advice for 10s., referred by mistake 
to another letter of advice for £8 16s 10d., and placed that amount on the 
counter. Middleton took up the money and went away, knowing that it 
was not meant for him. 

Despite the concentration of most commentators on other issues in. 
volved in this case, it is clear, and if it is not it should be, that the central 
issue was whether ownership in the £8 16s 10d. passed to Middleton! 
For if ownership passed, Middleton would have been guilty of no crime, 
He would not have been guilty of larceny under the principle now expressed 
in section | (2) (i) ¢ because that section speaks of obtaining possession only. 
He would not have been guilty of obtaining the money under false pretences 
under the principle now expressed in section 32, because he made no false 
pretence whatever, he just stood there and let the clerk make his mistake, 

Of the eleven judges who took part in the decision of this case, ten ex- 
pressly refer to the question whether ownership passed. Three of thos 
judges thought that the clerk, being a mere agent of the Postmaster General, 
had no authority to part with ownership in £8 16s. 10d. except to the person 
entitled, and therefore did not part with it. The remaining seven judges, 
while they expressed no disagreement with this view, preferred to say that 
no ownership passed in the money because the act of the clerk ‘‘ was simply 
a handing it over by pure mistake ”’. 

It will be noticed that the seven judges who took this view did not say 
what type of mistake they thought the clerk had made. But it is generally 
assumed that there are only two types of mistake to which the law will 
give the effect which the seven judges gave to the mistake in Middleton's 
case : (1) a mistake as to the thing ; (2) a mistake as to person. The assump- 
tion may not be correct, and the opinion of the seven judges in the Middleton 
case may be one reason for saying that it is not, but this thought has not 


1Jt is true that what I have said here is analogous to saying ‘‘ Trafalgar Square, 
after which the famous naval engagement was named ”’, because section 1 (2) (i) ¢ 
was meant to codify the result in Rex. v. Middleton ; however, this does not affect our 
discussion here. 


*This statement may be puzzling until it is understood that, at law, the conclusion 
that ownership has passed to a wrongdoer does not prevent the wronged party from 
retrieving his property. For instance, in all cases of fraud not going to the essence of 
the transaction or to the identity of the fraudulent party to it, ownership will pass to 
thr wrongdoer subject to rescision at the instance of the party wronged. 
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occurred to the critics of that opinion, and I do not pursue it further. To the 
critics, the opinion of the seven judges is plainly unacceptable (1) because 
there was no mistake by the clerk as to the coins handed over, the clerk 
knew that he was handing over £8 16s. 10d. no less ; and (2) because there 
was no mistake by the clerk as to the person to whom he handed the money.*® 

The argument that there was no mistake as to person here normally 
runs as follows : The clerk thought that he was handing the money to a 
person by the name of Middleton, that was in fact the recipient’s name, 
therefore no mistake as to person. There can be no quarrel with the first 
criticism above and indeed there may be none with the second. But the 
argument supporting the second criticism, which I believe I have stated 
correctly, is inadequate. It skips over important steps required for the con- 
clusion. This in itself would be no excuse for subjecting it to closer scrutiny. 
But it is my suspicion that this argument, or some form of it, is responsible 
for such a colourful variety of judicial pronouncements in this field that the 
practitioner and the student have long since abandoned the hope of approach- 
ing it with anything but misgivings. 

Before pursuing the specific problem involved in the Middleton case, we 
should, I think, take certain preliminary steps in the analysis of mistake 
as to person. First, it is useful to draw a distinction between the formal 
requirements of a mistake and the purpose of its maker, with the consequent 
feelings of joy, satisfaction, indifference, disappointment or rage which 
it might produce in him. If we should see anyone write the equation 
2+ 2 = 5, we should be observing what I mean by the formal requirements 
of mistake. It is a formal mistake to write 2 + 2 = 5, notwithstanding that 
the equation is written with the knowledge that it is formally incorrect and 
notwithstanding that the misguided mathematician registers no disappoint- 
ment when he becomes informed of his error and even expresses satisfaction 
with what he has done. 

It is true that the example 2 + 2 = 5 illustrates a special type of formal 
mistake. The analytic character of the error is not only predominant, but 
exclusive. In our case, in the case of mistake as to person, the analytic or 
formal characteristic which I want to discuss is certainly not exclusive and 
may not be predominant. 

The point may be brought out as follows : When I say ‘ all grass is green ’, 
I may be intending a rejection of all candidates to the distinction ‘ grass ’ 
which do not qualify also to the distinction ‘ green ’. I am making an analytic 
statement to the extent that I am unwilling to see my statement disproved 
by experience. But its analytic characteristic is not exclusive, or, what 
comes to the same thing, it is exclusive only as to one aspect of the statement. 
This is so because both as to what qualifies as a candidate for the distinction 
‘grass’ and as to what qualifies to the distinction ‘ green’ there will be a 
penumbral region to which my existing definitions of those words will be 
no guide. So that I will probably have to adopt further definitions to cover 

*J. W. C. Turner The Modern Approach to Criminal Law, at p. 359. 
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specific cases or resign myself to living with such a penumbral region. Mom 
over, it may be that my original intention not to permit non-green candidates 
to qualify for the distinction ‘ grass’ will not be with me all the time, and 
this is likely because the word ‘ grass ’ will carry the same complex of defip. 
itional problems for other people and thus I will tend to shift my ground 
as the necessity of adequate communication dictates. So that when I speak 
of the formal requirement of a mistake as to person I refer to the definitional 
aspect of such a mistake—an aspect which is shifting and not easy to pin 
down. 

What sort of formal requirements could be stated for a mistake as to 
person ? Let me attempt to state some : 

(1) In order that there be a mistake as to person it is necessary that the 
person allegedly mistaken has by conduct, word or otherwise, demonstrated 
a confusion between sufficient references to two distinct persons provided: 

(a) both persons sufficiently referred to presently exist. 

(b) one of those persons, the one with whom this particular transaction 
is not concluded, is known to exist by the allegedly mistaken party 
independently of any information obtained from the person with 
whom this particular transaction is concluded. 

(2) Same as (1), except (6) is not necessary. 

(3) In order that there be a mistake as to person it is necessary that the 
person allegedly mistaken has by conduct, word or otherwise, demonstrated 
a confusion through a sufficient reference to one person containing descrip- 
tions not true of that person and not sufficiently referring to any other 
person, provided : 

(a) the description not applicable to the person otherwise sufficiently 
referred to is applicable to a limited class of other persons. 

(4) Same as (3) except (a) is not necessary. 

I think that we can stop here, with the agreement that there are any 
number of permutations available for a statement of the formal requirements 
of mistake. The suggestions which I want to make here are (a) that there is 
a difference between the formal requirement of mistake and the subjective 
feelings of the person making it. A person may feel that he has made a 
mistake when we would not be inclined to say that he had made one, and 
conversely he may feel that he has not made a mistake when we would be 
inclined to say that he has made one ; (5) that it is reasonable to expect that 
the law will require, as a preliminary to giving effect to the subjective feelings 
of the person making a mistake, that the proof pass some formal require- 
ment of mistake ; and (c) that what goes into the formal requirement of 
mistake is not dictated by any principles of logic but is a matter of choice 
resting on a variety of factors which it is not profitable here to pursue. 

The question here is, what formal requirements have the courts chosen ! 
There is no simple answer to this question for the reason that no court has 
thought of the problem in this way. Courts have uniformly spoken in terms 
of the “true intention’ of the person allegedly mistaken. This talk of 
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“true intentions ” inevitably boils down to a search for the answer to the 
question : ‘What would this person have done had he known the facts at 
the time of the transaction ?’. Unfortunately that question does not re- 
produce the full flavour of the problem involved. 

Let me give an illustration. A delivers 20 tons of coal to B on credit 
under the mistaken belief that B is C. The question ‘ what would A have 
done had he known that B was not C?’ is supposed to be meaningful in 
excluding from the area of mistake the situation where A is shown to have 
always delivered on credit to anyone who should call for a delivery without 
checking such person’s credit in any way. Now this situation indicates that 
had A known that B was B he would still have delivered to him on credit. 
But is this fact relevant to the question whether he has made a mistake 
when he delivered to B thinking that B was C? I suggest that it is not. I 
suggest that this fact is relevant only to the question whether, after having 
determined that he has made a mistake, his mistake should be given effect to. 

It might be thought that I am merely being pedantic in my choice of 
words, that it does not matter whether we say that A has not made a mistake, 
rather than saying that A has made a mistake but one of which he is not 
entitled to complain. I regard this thought as a serious fallacy. I do not 
think that the question ‘ what would A have done had he known that B 
was B ?’ is the same as the question ‘ what would A have done had he known 
that the person he thought was C was B?’. 

It is, of course, an absurdity to say that anyone knows that the person 
he thinks is C is B, for what he knows is that B is B. No one can think that 
B is C and at the same time know that the person he thinks is C is B. But 
this is strictly the situation which answers to the description of knowing all 
the facts at the time one is making a mistake. And it seems to me irrelevant 
that no one could be in this state of mind, if it helps to show that the question 
‘what would A have done had he known all the facts at the time he delivered 
the coal to B?’ does not reach the whole problem involved. The point is 
that the view which I am criticising forecloses certain relevant inquiries 
which my view does not. The view which I am criticizing makes it irrelevant 
to inquire whether B had only been passive in allowing A to make his mis- 
take or whether he had actively induced A to think that he was C, provided 
that it is shown that A would have delivered to B had he known that B 
was B. But there is a difference between B doing nothing to mislead A 
and B doing everything to mislead him which ought, in my view, to be 
reflected in the result, under appropriate circumstances. 

While the courts have laboured under the terminology of so called “ true 
intentions ’’, and thus have made their meaning very often quite unclear, 
on the whole they have demonstrated a distinct preference for the formal 
requirement which I have labelled (1) above. It would be tedious to discuss 
the cases which lead me to this conclusion, and I do not think that 
for purposes of this discussion it is necessary for me to demonstrate that 
my conclusion is correct. Suffice it to say here that formal requirement (1) 
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approaches most nearly what could be meant by the words ‘ mistake ag 
between two existing persons’, with the exception, possibly, of provigg 
(1) (6). I have inserted that proviso because I think that the courts haye 
also required it as part of the formal definition of mistake,* but I do not 
insist on this. The proviso poses difficult problems as to what happens 
when F, a fraudulent person, while purchasing goods from A, the allegedly 
mistaken person, represents that he is “ Sir George Bullough ’’, and A, not 





being certain of F’s honesty, looks ‘‘ Sir George Bullough ” up in a telephone 


directory, and upon questioning F’, obtains the correct address of Sir George 
as it appears in the telephone directory. In such a case, does A know Sir 
George independently of any representations made by F, within the meaning 
of proviso (1) (b) 25 

I make no attempt to answer this question, nor indeed any other questions 
with regard to the formal requirements that I have suggested. My purpose 
here is merely to sketch a correct approach to the problem of mistake as 
to person rather than to solve it. Particularly, I am interested here to clarify 
the inadequacy of the argument, advanced as a criticism of the Middleton 
case, that because the clerk though that he was handing the money to 
Middleton, and the recipient was in fact Middleton, therefore there was no 
mistake as to person. This argument gives to a person’s name a logical 
status which it does not deserve. 

The function of a name is to refer to a person. As such a reference, the 
name ‘ Middleton ’ is logically indistinguishable from any other successful 
reference, e.g. ‘ the person entitled to withdraw £8 16s. 10d. from his savings 
at the Post Office at Notting Hill on September 20, 1872 ’.6 From the report 


in that case I have no way of knowing whether there was only one person | 


who was entitled to withdraw that amount on that date, but I have no 
difficulty in assuming that this was so. As between those two references, 


the reason why the name ‘ Middleton’ fascinates those who fall prey to | 


the argument which I am criticizing, is that it is not possible, because self- 


contradictory, to say that ‘ Middleton ’ is ‘ Jones’ (it being understood that | 


each name is used to refer to a different person), whereas it is possible, be- 
cause not self-contradictory, to say that ‘the person entitled to withdraw 


10s. from his savings at the Post Office at Notting Hill on September 20, | 


1872’ is ‘the author of Under the Greenwood Tree’. In the first case it 
seems as though reference to another person is impossible. But what is in 
fact impossible, in the first case, is not reference to another person, but 
reference to another person by name. 

I feel sure that those who say that mistake is not possible in the first 
case would say, provided that there was only one person entitled to withdraw 
10s. from his savings at that Post Office on that date, that in the second 


‘This conclusion is based on King’s Norton Metal Co. v. Edridge, (1897) 14 T.L.R. 
98. 
5See Phillips v. Brooks [1919] 2 K.B. 243. 


*See P. F. Strawson, “On Referring ’’, Mind 1950 and Earl Russell’s reply note 
“‘ Mr, Strawson on Referring’, Mind 1957, 
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case there was a confusion between Middleton and Hardy.? What I am 
trying to get at is that logically an identical mistake would have been made 
had the clerk thought that ‘ Middleton ’ was ‘ the author of Under the Green- 
wood Tree ’, and an identical mistake was in fact made when the clerk thought 
that ‘ Middleton ’ was ‘ the person entitled to withdraw £8 16s. 10d. from 
his savings at the Post Office at Notting Hill on September 20, 1872’. I 
admit that this observation does not get us very far, but it does serve to 
show that getting the name right does not logically exclude the possibility 


_ of a mistake as to person. 


The next question is more troublesome. Is there anything about the 
two references to two distinct persons, confused here, in the single act of 
the clerk, which would entitle us to decide in favour of the name ‘ Middle- 
ton’ as controlling between them ? 

This is a question which belongs to the area of solution of the problem 
of mistake after some of the logical misconceptions are cleared. The area 
properly belongs to the courts and the less said of it here the better. Still 
a few suggestions, not claimed to be exhaustive of the problem, can be made : 

(1) While there is no logical distinction between one adequate reference 
to a person and another, and a name is just one such reference, there is a 
distinction of a different sort between such references which might lead 
us to prefer some references over others. The distinction is in the degree of 
permanence of their effectiveness. For instance, my present position in 
space is an adequate reference to me at present, logically indistinguishable 
from the reference ‘ Jan Krasnowiecki’. But if that reference to my position 
in space is not a reference to my most prevalent position but to my position 
at any given time while I am walking the streets of Chicago, it is certainly 
not of any permanent significance, and positively useless to anyone who 
wishes to contact me. Whereas the reference ‘ Jan Krasnowiecki ’ has more 
permanent effectiveness. I might change my name, without recording the 
change, yet it is not likely. But we do not always attribute greater signifi- 
cance to the more permanent reference. 

Suppose a battalion commander receives an order to attack Hill 233 (a 
reference on a temporary coded map). Thinking that he knows that hill by 
the name of ‘ Little Round Top’, he attacks Little Round Top with the 
consequence that a large portion of his battalion is wiped out. He got the 
name of the hill attacked right, but one could hardly say that he made no 
mistake if ‘ Little Round Top’ is not in fact Hill 233. 

(2) Courts have at one time followed blindly a maxim of Bacon’s “ prae- 
sentia corporis tollit errorem nominis”’. In the law of negotiable instruments 
it is weil settled that if F, a fraudulent person, comes to A, in person, and 
represents that he is B, and A gives him a note or a draft payable to “ the 
order of B”’, whereupon F forges B’s signature and negotiates the instru- 


"Compare Cundy v. Lindsay (1878) L.R. 3 App. Cas. 459, where acceptance of an 
offer from ‘‘ Messrs. Blenkiron & Co., 37 Wood Street, Cheapside ”, was held to be a 
mistake as between Messrs. Blenkiron & Co., 123 Wood Street, and a certain Blencarn 
of 37 Wood Street. 
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ment to C, who takes for value and without notice of fraud and forgery, ¢ 
can recover upon the instrument against A and A cannot set up F’s forgery 
as a defence. The law is equally clear, or at least was when the above maxim 
was much in vogue, that if F does not come to A in person but obtains A’s 
note or draft in the same manner through the mails and negotiates it to ( 
forging B’s name, A has a good defence of forgery against C. 

There is sense in those rules not because the reference ‘ the person stand. 
ing right before me ’ is entitled to a logical preference over the name ‘ B’, 
but because a person standing right before me is amenable to certain in. 


vestigatory procedure to which the person whom I have to reach by mail | 


is not. Does this idea offer a solution to the Middleton problem ? Note the 
difference between Middleton’s case and ‘A’’s. A is defending on a note 
or draft which he drew up and handed to F, the wrong person. A took a 
step in handing the note or draft to F, without investigation, which might 
be thought extremely careless. The clerk in Middleton’s case handed the 
money to Middleton as a result of a slip in reading the advice book, which 
might also be thought extremely careless. But in Middleton’s case it makes 
no sense to ask whether the clerk’s formal mistake ought to be given effect 
to in view of his carelessness. It is Middleton, not the clerk, who is accused 
of larceny because he took money handed to him, which he knew was meant 
for another. If the clerk’s mistake is given effect to, Middleton did not 
obtain ownership in the money, and thus committed larceny. If the clerk’s 
mistake is not given effect to, Middleton did obtain ownership and thus 
committed no crime. Add to this that in Middleton’s way was placed a 
powerful temptation and we have a glimpse of what I refer to when I speak 
of solving the problem of mistake after the logical misconceptions are cleared. 

The particular misconception which I have been concerned to clear here 
is the one which gives to a name a logical superiority over other sufficient 
references to a person. 

In the context of the Middleton case, my criticism of the misconception 
is that the efforts of the critics of Middleton’s case are largely wasted when 
they employ the misconception in their argument. An argument which is 
logically false is a fickle weapon in the hands of an advocate. 

Consider a more recent case, that of R. v. Hudson, [1943] K.B. 458. 
The accused, James Hudson, received a letter from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture containing a cheque for £23 2s 7d. made out to “ Mr. Hudson”. 
The Ministry intended to send it to one Lewis Hutson. James Hudson kept 
the letter for some days before he opened it ; he then sent the cheque back 
informing the Ministry that his name was J. Hudson. The Ministry returned 
the cheque made out to “J. Hudson”. The accused cashed and used the 
proceeds. He was convicted of larceny of the cheque. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal affirmed the conviction on the ground that the accused had taken 
possession of the cheque only when he opened the letter and that he then 
took the possession of the cheque ‘“‘ under mistake on the part of the owner 
with the knowledge on the part of the taker that possession has been s0 
obtained ”’ within section 1 (2) (i) ¢ of the Larceny Act. 
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It is characteristic of this type of case that the Court did not even mention 
that there might be a problem here as to whether the accused did obtain 
ownership in the cheque rather than merely possession. But one of the 
critics of this case saw the problem and of it he wrote : 

“On the first occasion, the sender intended that the letter should be 
delivered to Lewis Hutson, the creditor of the Ministry. There was thus a 
mistake, on his part, as to the identity of the accused. On the second occasion, 
however, there was no such mistake, for the sender intended to pass the 
property in the cheque to the person who had returned it to him ”.* 

I hope that the above discussion has sufficiently demonstrated that the 
mere fact that the Ministry got the name of the accused absolutely right 
the second time round, does not demand the conclusion that mistake as 
to person was absent on that occasion ; and that statement of what the 
person who sent the letter ‘ intended ’ the first and the second time round 
is a meaningless superimposition upon the conclusion in each case, a con- 
clusion which cannot be reached without considering what the demands of 
justice were in Hudson’s case. That is the problem with which this paper 
is not directly concerned. But this paper is concerned with showing that 
the problem must be reached and with showing how a certain logical fallacy 
has prevented this. 

JAN KRASNOWIECEI 
Notre Dame Law School. 


*R. Cross, Larceny de Lege Lata, 66 L.Q.R. 497, 507. 











SOME INSIGHTS FOR ETHICAL THEORY 
FROM KIERKEGAARD 


I would like to discuss two issues in this paper. The first has to do with 
what I take to be Kierkegaard’s views about ethical theory—the question, 
roughly, as to whether a science of ethics is possible. The second deals with 
a more specific issue within ethics—the question as to whether intersubjec. 
tively valid ethical judgments are possible. The two are closely related. 
Indeed, the second is perhaps a more specific formulation of the first. The 
method of approaching each will differ, however. 

The interpreter of Kierkegaard faces a problem in connection with the 
first of these issues—Kierkegaard’s views on ethical theory. The problem 
arises from the fact that Kierkegaard nowhere fully states his theory about 
ethical theory. He, rather, for the most part, demonstrates it and allows 
the reader to develop the exposition of it. Thus, in my discussion of the 
first issue, I am not always able to cite specific passages by which to support 
my statements. I can only recommend that the reader study Kierkegaard’s 
” writings plus some of the religious works. I believe that if 
he has done so, he will find my exposition to make explicit what is implicit 
in Kierkegaard’s works. On certain points there is ambiguity in the Kierke- 
gaardian literature. I might say, however, that my discussion is, in large 
measure, compatible with the views of two capable Kierkegaard scholars— 
David Swenson and Paul L. Holmer.! 

The second issue which I shall discuss—whether or not intersubjectively 
valid ethical judgments are possible—does not involve the problem of the 
lack of explicit textual statements. On the contrary, Kierkegaard deals 
with the issue at great length.2 However, another problem arises here. 
Kierkegaard’s discussion of the issue is an extremely difficult one. Perhaps 
this is why most commentators have avoided the subject. After considerable 
effort, I hope to be able to explicate Kierkegaard’s views on the problem. 

In a third section, I shall, briefly, comment upon Kierkegaard’s views on 
the two problems, indicating the measure of my agreement with the Danish 
author. 


** aesthetic 


I 


Kierkegaard’s theory about ethical theory is expressed through his 
doctrine of the Stages. As I mentioned, the theory is not merely stated or 

1David F. Swenson, Something About Kierkegaard. Mpls : Augsburg, 1941, passim. 
Paul L. Holmer, “ Kierkegaard and Ethical Theory ”’’, Ethics, Vol. LXIII, No. 3, April 
1953, pp. 157-170. I am especially indebted to Professor Holmer in the first section 
of this paper. 

2S. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript. Tr. by Walter Lowrie and 
David F. Swenson. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. 267 ff. 
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expounded in his literature. It is portrayed. The portrayal was accomplished 
by means of the device of using pseudonyms—invented authors who struc- 
turalize various modes of existence. Each of the invented authors expresses 
his likes and dislikes, concerns, interests, and theories. Each is construed 
“ideally ’, that is, in the form of a normative type, rather than after the 
fashion of most existing men, who are often complex and multiple person- 
alities. Each invented author, then, develops in a literary and reflective 
form the ideal proportions and characteristics of one mode of existence. 
These are so delineated that several distinctively different modes result. 
Four of these stand out : the aesthetic, the ethical, Religion A, and Religion 
B (Christianity). 

What is the philosophical purpose underlying this literary kind of presen- 
tation? It is to show that to a disinterested and cognizing subject there 
are always genuine ethical alternatives. Reflection does not reduce the 
multiplicity to a unity. Rather, it increases the plausibility of each of the 
various multiples. A scientific or philosophical ethics—in the sense of a 
discipline which can resolve ultimate differences concerning the good, ete.— 
is, hence, a chimera. All of the various modes of existence, that is, all 
of the alternative answers to the questions ‘ What is the good ?’, ‘ What 
ought I to do ? ’, ete., can be given equal rational plausibility to the genuinely 
reflective man. Intelligence can give no “higher ”’ plausibility to any one 
of the various modes. 

Thus, since a neutral, disinterested intelligence can never solve the 
problem of the multiplicity of alternatives, since it can never decide objec- 
tively that this mode of existence is the right one whereas others are wrong, 
no science of ethics is possible. To a disinterested knowing subject, there is 
no single good. There are, similarly, no rational or logical grounds for any 
ethical choice. Rather, the more one’s intelligence is maximized, the more 
one finds that there are only numerous possible modes of existence, each of 
which remains as a genuine and valid alternative. For such maximization 
of intelligence gives better reasons for all of the alternative possibles. 

Kierkegaard, thus, writes in opposition to such thinkers as Hegel, e.g., 
who thought that the multiplicity of alternatives could be reduced to a 
unity by means of a more enlightened reflection. Kierkegaard suggests 
that all such theories are inadequate as they do violence to the facts which 
confront one who reflects on this matter. As I have said, intelligence does 
not merely discover alternatives ; it gives greater credence to each of them. 
Hence, one is always left in objective uncertainty in the area of ethical 
decision. 

How, then, does one “ resolve” the uncertainty ? One obtains a non- 
intellectual resolution through passion, interest, inwardness, and concern. 
Whether pleasure is the good, or duty is the good, or following Christ is 
the good, etc., is not intellectually ascertainable. Yet if one passionately 
gives himself to the task of actualizing one of these alternatives in his evist- 
ence, he may find that X (whichever it may be) is right (or good, etc.) for 
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him. But the important point here is that the condition for such certitude 
(as distinct from rational and objective certainty) is passionate inwardness, 
not reflection. The problem is, therefore, “‘ resolved” by an existential 
choice, a leap.* Reflection increases the multiplicity and brings objective 
uncertainty. Passionate choice reduces the multiplicity which always re. 
mains at the intellectual level to a unity at the existential level, and brings 
a subjective certitude, but always in a temporary and insecure way. Thus, 
reason has its limits, beyond which one must make a passional leap. Whether 
or not the leap was the “right” one or “ true” one, no man could ever 
know. 

Kierkegaard’s view is also in opposition to all who argue that further 
reflection, consideration of all the data, etc., will reveal common, objective 
values. As far as I can determine, Kierkegaard neither affirms nor denies 
that values have phenomenally or ontically objective status. His position 
seems to be that, even if values did possess such status, who could know it, 
except, perhaps, God? And, especially, who could know which actions, 
characteristics, etc., were valuable, and which were not ? Who could know 
which were right and which were wrong? Intelligence is neutral on such 
issues. It can make a case for both sides, and for all the positions in between 
too. And to simply decree that a moral intelligence could resolve moral 
perplexity is begging the issue. Such a manoeuvre also confuses two realms : 
thought and reality. These are not, as Hegel said, identical ; they are, 
rather, with one exception to be noted later, absolutely separate.‘ The 
former deals with idealities which “ exist ”’ only for one’s thought, as possi- 
bilities. The latter concerns existence which cannot be comprehended by 
objective thought. One cannot, then, by greater reflection, find one clear 
theory which may be shown to be right on matters of existence. All one finds 
are various alternatives, each of which is rationally plausible. 

Thus, we are, precisely because of the empirical data (when fully con- 
sidered), involved in ethical disagreement. This is so because what one 
believes concerning ethical matters (and all matters having to do with 
human existence) is a function of one’s passion, interest, and subjectivity. 
As long as there are varying passions, in unique individuals, there will be 
varying views. Similarly, ethical agreement (to the extent to which that is 
possible) is a function of passional likeness among subjects. Ethical judg- 
ments, then, are interested judgments. They are, as Kierkegaard suggested, 
non-cognitive. This is not to say that they are nonsense, however. For al- 
though they are not objectively meaningful, they are subjectively meaningful. 
They are expressive of a man’s passion, interests, and concerns.® 

I anticipate an objection: ‘‘ But was not Kierkegaard a Christian ! 
Did he not speak as a religious man? Did he not say that the Christian 
mode of existence was the highest ? Did he not think of the Stages as being 


*Postscript, p. 105. 
‘Ibid., pp. 112, 283, 296. 
5Ibid., p. 274. 

®Ibid., p. 279. 
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progressive steps ? And did he not urge his readers to make the progression 
from the aesthetic, through the ethical, and into the religious?”’. Yes, 
Kierkegaard said things of this sort, and spoke from the religious mode 
when he said them. But this is precisely the point. His utterances of this 
type were made from the standpoint of a religious man. Therefore, they 
were interested judgments. This does not contradict the views of Kierke- 
gaard which I expounded earlier. For I insisted throughout that those 
views (e.g., that no one mode of existence was the right one, etc.) were made 
from a disinterested, neutral standpoint. Kierkegaard’s brilliance lies in the 
fact that he saw that there were at least two types of reflection and their 
appropriate forms of discourse. There is, first, the reflection (and discourse) 
of the interested man. This does not require much perspicuity or practice. 
All men can speak interestedly. There is, second, disinterested, neutral 
reflection (and its form of discourse). This requires training and a maxi- 
mization of the intellect. Perhaps few achieve it, and perhaps only on occa- 
sions. Yet it is a genuine possibility. 

Thus, Kierkegaard’s point remains intact. From a disinterested, cog- 
nitive standpoint, there is always a multiplicity of alternatives, on any 
issue. From such a standpoint, all possible modes of existence can be given 
equal rational plausibility. Hence, which is right can never be known. 


II 


I turn now to the second issue, which flows directly from the first. This, 
it may be remembered, is the matter of the intersubjective validity of ethical 
judgments. The following discussion is based upon a long chapter of the 
Postscript.” 

Kierkegaard’s discussion may be summed up in the following theses : 
“The ethical requirement is imposed upon each individual, and when it 
judges, it judges each individual by himself. . . . This implies that there 
is no immediate relationship, ethically, between subject and subject ’’.® 

Kierkegaard attaches a double meaning to the word ‘ethical’. The 
first meaning is that which is commonly associated with ethics or morals. 
The second meaning refers to that which is existent, rather than merely an 
object of thought. Perhaps ‘ behavioural ’ or ‘ existential’ are better terms 
in this second sense of ‘ ethical’. Kierkegaard makes some pertinent remarks 
about the ethical in the second sense, but these comments also have an 
important bearing upon the ethical when considered from the standpoint 
of morality. Let us see what these insights are. We may use some of Kierke- 
gaard’s statements as a kind of outline for this purpose. 

"Ibid., pp. 267-322. 

*Ibid., pp. 282, 285. I have elsewhere (‘‘ Some Misinterpretations of Kierkegaard ”’, 
Hibbert Journal,) warned against taking the views of the pseudonymous authors to 
be Kierkegaard’s own. Kierkegaard himself stressed this point. Nevertheless, he also 
held the Postscript (and Fragments) to have a special status between the purely 
aesthetic works and the religious writings. He says, for example, that he has affixed 
his name as editor, which he did not do for any of the strictly pseudonymous works. 
Hence, we may, I believe, hold that, while the Fragments and Postscript do not express 


the reflection and discourse of an interested religious man, they do express that of a 
disinterested man dealing with a problem. 
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1. “ From the poetic and intellectual standpoint, possibility is higher 
than reality, the aesthetic and the intellectual being disinterested ”’.® 

By ‘ possibility ’ Kierkegaard means the realm of the non-existent, or 
that which “ exists ’’ for thought alone. A possibility is an essence, or ideal, 
or that which may be conceived and reflected upon. By ‘reality ’, on the 
other hand, Kierkegaard means the realm of the existential, that which 
actually exists. 

Aesthetic and intellectual enterprises, where disinterestedness and 
objectivity are involved (in the sense that one’s existence is not involved), 
are carried on in the realm of possibility. To have knowledge is to be able to 
have that which is known “ exist ’’ for one’s thought. If one merely experi- 
enced something without reflecting upon it, this would not be knowledge. 
Thus, from the intellectual standpoint, possibility is higher than reality, 
since the intelligence cannot manipulate actual objects, existents, and 
experiences, but can manipulate thoughts about objects, existents, and 
experiences. Furthermore, in the realm of the intelligible, the greater the 
degree of disinterestedness and objectivity, the more precise is the know- 
ledge. The thinker who best fulfils his task as a thinker is he who minimizes 
the influence of his own passions, interests, and concerns, with respect to 
his thinking. 

2. “ Ethically regarded, reality is higher than possibility ’’.1° 

From the ethical (behavioural and moral) standpoint, that which is 
real, actual, existent, is of greater significance than that which is merely 
ideal or possible. E.g., there is nothing moral about being able to talk 
about morality as a possibility. But to concretely actualize the possibility 
and become a moral man (however ‘ moral ’ is defined) is a different matter. 
Thus, the ethical proposes to do away with the disinterestedness of the 
realm of possibility by making existence the primary realm and “ worthy 
of infinite interest’. The ethical has to do with tue concerns and interests 
of the subject’s existence. Therefore, the ethical is in opposition to all 
attempts to merely contemplate man in general, or to contemplate the world 
in this fashion—an act which keeps man or the world in the realm of ideality, 
rather than in the realm of existence. To contemplate humanity in a system 
(whether from a metaphysical or a moral standpoint) is, therefore, impossible, 
since all attempts to contemplate anyone but one’s self are endeavours 
which are carried on in the realm of ideality, and have nothing to do with 
existence. “‘ There is only one kind of ethical contemplation, namely, self- 
contemplation ”.1! This contemplation, however, is not to be confused 
with rational cognition. 

Hence, it may be affirmed that ethics, whether considered descriptively 
or normatively, must always centre about the individual. It is the individual 
and not mankind who receives the imperative (a self-imposed imperative) 
to exist ethically. 

*Ibid., p. 282. 

10Tbid., p. 284. 

11]bid., p. 284, 
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Not only is the ethical requirement imposed upon each individual, but 
when the ethical requirement judges, it judges each individual by himself. 
This is so because the ethical is internal to each individual. It has as its 
locus the being or selfhood of each individual. Therefore, it cannot be ob- 
served or judged by an outsider. The ethical demand can only be actualized 
by each individual, who alone knows what it is that ‘‘ moves within him ”’. 

Before the ethical life of a person became a reality to him, he was able 
to know it in a conceived form, as a possibility. When he actualized the 
possibility, it became a reality to him. But no individual can have knowledge 
about another person’s reality unless, in coming to know it, he conceives it. 
But as soon as he conceives the reality of another person, he transforms it 
from a reality in that person’s life into a possibility for his own thought. 
And it is impossible to incorporate another’s existence into one’s own. Thus, 
no one knows another person’s reality or existence. He only knows ideas 
or thoughts about the other person’s reality. The reality itself is not known, 
is never conceivable, by another. Only thoughts about the reality may 
be known. 

With respect to the reality of everyone external to one’s self, then, one 
can ‘“‘ get hold of it’ only through conceiving it. In order to get hold of 
it actually, one would have to make himself into the other person and make 
his reality one’s own. But this is impossible. One cannot so acquire the 
actual existence of another person. In other words, when any reality, say 
another individual, is external to myself, I can only appropriate it by thinking 
it. To acquire it actually, I would have to be able to make myself into him 
and make his reality my own. At the realm of existence such a procedure 
is impossible. I can appropriate thoughts about another’s reality, but not 
his reality itself. 

The upshot of the matter is : There is no immediate ethical relationship 
between one individual and another.!? Therefore, any individual can ques- 
tion only himself ethically. None can question another. None can judge 
another. This is true because, again, no individual can understand another 
except as a possibility, an ideality, and this understanding may not conform 
to the actual concrete existence of the other. Another’s thoughts may be 
conceived. His existence may not. For existence itself is not (in any objec- 
tive sense) conceivable. It just is. Hence, each individual is isolated and 
exists by himself with respect to his ethical requirement. Thus, none can 
legislate for another concerning his existence and behaviour. Therefore, 
the attempt to find intersubjectively valid ethical judgments (“One ought 
to do . . .’) is futile. There are, and can be, no such judgments. 


Iil 
I find myself in agreement with Kierkegaard on the two issues which I 
have discussed. In this section, I would like to show why I am in agreement 
by reformulating the Kierkegaardian position on the two issues, conjointly 
8 Tbid., p. 285, 
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(with emphasis upon the second), in my own terms. For this purpose, | 
shall use, as an outline, two sentences from another context of the Post. 
script.'8 

(1) “ A logical system is possible ”’. 

With respect to thinking, as distinguished from existing, or behaving, 
common norms may be established to which all thinking must conform, 
Some logicians have conceived the*task of logic to be to provide such norms, 
Logic, in this view, is not a descriptive study of the way in which people 
do think. It is, rather, a prescriptive study of the way in which people 
ought to think." 

But, of course, even in the effort to provide norms for thinking, the con- 
tent of thought may not be prescribed, but only the method or form. Being 
logical has nothing to do with the content of one’s statements. Thus, the 
norms provided by logic refer merely to the structure of thinking. If one 
follows the rules, his thought is logical. If the rules are violated, one’s 
thought becomes illogical. The difference between being logical or illogical, 
then, has to do with the presence or lack of such characteristics as contra- 
dictoriness, etc. 

(2) “‘ An existential system is impossible ”’. 

We may agree, then, that the act of establishing a normative procedure 
for thinking is an entirely appropriate one. However, with respect to methods 
of behaving, no norms may be established to which all behaviour must con- 
form. This is so because behaviour has to do with the realm of existence, 
rather than the realm of thought. Behaviour refers to that which is existent, 
not that which is an ideal entity. And, whereas it is appropriate to prescribe 
rules for correct thinking, it is not appropriate to prescribe rules for correct 
behaviour. 

Why is this so? A thought, that which “ exists” for reflection, may 
possess a kind of commonness. That is, I am able to think the thoughts of 
another, provided that they are clearly expressed and that I have a mental 
capacity sufficient to understand them. But no similar commonness with 
respect to the existence of individual selves external to one’s own may be 
found. Hence, whereas I can think the thoughts of another, and can even 
think thoughts about his existence, I cannot think his existence. His existence 
is not amenable to thought. Ideas about his existence are amenable to 
thought, but one can never know whether the ideas actually ‘“‘ correspond ” 
to his existence. Thus, the existence of another resists being translated from 
the realm of the existential to the realm of thought or reflection. No matter 
how hard I might try to think his existence, I cannot succeed, as such a 
procedure would involve a transformation from the realm of reality or 
existence to the realm of ideality or reflection, which is impossible. The 
same applies to impersonal objects. Anything which actually exists, exter- 


13Ibid., p. 99. My use of these statements does not follow Kierkegaard’s exposition 
of them. 


14J am aware that this view of logic, in terms of thinking, etc., is not too well-received 
by many present-day logicians, 
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nally to any given subject, cannot be thought, even though one might have 
probable ideas about the existent object. 

Since I cannot think another’s existence, I cannot truly know it either. 
Knowledge has to do with the realm of reflection. I can know ideas or the 
concepts and thoughts which sentences express. But I cannot strictly 
know anything which is existent, except my own self. 

Consequently, each individual is an isolated self. His existence is peculiar 
to him, and is not shared with any other existent self, not even those who 
are most closely associated with him. This is so, again, because no individual 
can appropriate the existence of another individual to himself. The other 
always remains a separate self and maintains his own being. 

Since each individual is an isolated self, and since no individual can 
know the existence of another, it follows that no individual may prescribe 
as to how another individual ought to act. Rules of behaving are, thus, 
inappropriate. Whereas a logical system (prescribed rules for thinking) is 
possible, a system of ethics (prescribed rules for existing or behaving) is 
impossible. One can only prescribe rules where there is a common quality 
shared by all who participate in the endeavour, or, at least, all who can 
meet the requirements. The realm of thought permits this common quality. 
The realm of existence does not. 

With respect to existing, therefore, each individual must establish his 
own rules. No one can legislate for another. No one can truly know what is 
appropriate for any other individual than himself. Since each individual 
participates only in his own existence, he can only prescribe as to the way 
in which he (himself) must act. The effort to establish any sort of science of 
ethics, on the one hand, or a codified morality, on the other, is, therefore, 
entirely inappropriate. For, since each individual is an isolated self, no one 
can know what is right or wrong for any other existent self. He can only 
know this about himself. 

I anticipate another question : “‘ How can an individual know what is 
right or wrong even for himself ?”’. Two questions are implied here : (a) If 
he can know only thoughts, how can he know anything with respect to any 
existence, even his own? (b) How can he know for certain which actions 
(ete.) are right and which are wrong? One might suggest the following 
answers. (a) Any individual is, of course, more than an intellect. He is a 
synthesis of knowing, imagining, feeling, etc., in existence. Therefore, he 
can, with respect to his own synthesis, have an awareness of matters per- 
taining to his behaviour or existence. This is so because in his own case, 
and only then, are the subject who knows and the object known identical. 
(6) He cannot know for certain which actions are right and which are wrong, 
etc. He can only posit certain modes of behaving as being more “ right ” 
than others, upon the basis of his relative and limited awareness. No objec- 
tive certainty is possible here. Furthermore, many factors may enter into 
his account of what is right. 
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I might add that these conclusions are not entirely attractive to me. 
But I cannot, of course, reject them merely because they are unpleasant, 
The conclusions at which Kierkegaard arrives are, I believe, true. I cannot, 
therefore, distort what seems to be the case. I cannot mould the scheme of 
things to suit my heart’s desire. I cannot yield to a sentiment, such as positing 
the ontic objectivity of values, by which to escape the predicament. I must 
accept what is, or seems to be, the case, even though it may be, and is, 
unpleasant. 


Thus, we find verification again of an ancient proverb : “ Increase of 
knowledge means increase of sorrow ”. 


E. D. KLEmKe 
De Pauw University. 
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TRUE AND FALSE PLEASURES 


“Theophrastus controverts Plato, on the score that there cannot be true and false 
pleasure, but that all pleasures are true. For, he argues, if there is such a thing as false 
pleasure, there will be pleasure that is not pleasure ”’. 

Theophrastus, Fr. 85 


“That Theophrastus should suppose that his argument had refuted Plato is in 
keeping with what seems to have been the superficial character of his mind ; that after 
all these centuries modern hedonists should repeat his ignoratio elenchi is only one of 
many proofs that none of them has ever really got inside his subject ”’. 


A. E. Taylor, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 452 


The broad aim of this paper is to do something for Theophrastus’ position 
—to maintain that pleasure “cannot be false’, except in a few senses 
quite irrelevant to Plato’s thesis. With this object I shall examine certain 
of the arguments in the Philebus, and shall use them as a point of departure 
for some independent discussion of the concept of pleasure. 


* * ca * 


What was Plato’s thesis when he tried to prove the possibility of false 
pleasure ? It is not at all clear, and there are many different ways of wording 
it. Did he mean by ‘false pleasure’ pleasure that we can feel but do not 
really have ; or that we think we feel but do not really feel ; or that we think 
is pleasanter than it really is ; or what ? 

According to A. E. Taylor’ Plato never suggests that we could feel 
pleasure when we are not really pleased. What Plato suggests, in Taylor’s 
view, is that it is possible to think we are pleased when we are not really. 
This he thinks can be asserted without absurdity, while the other view, 
often ascribed to Plato, cannot. He also thinks that this at once disposes of 
superficial objections like that of Theophrastus, based on the “ subjective 
reality” of any pleasure claimed as felt. 

I do not here examine Taylor’s contention that this was Plato’s meaning 
(though I should like to be convinced that Soxei yaipew and 5Soxel Autreioban 
at Philebus 36 E? must mean what he says). Nor do I examine the rival 
demerits of the thesis he rejects as absurd and the one he defends. Some of 
my arguments are relevant only to one or other of them, but most of them 
apply equally to both, and in these cases I have not always so worded the 
discussion as to deal with both explicitly. 

There are three successive passages in the Philebus that develop and 
illustrate the notion of false pleasures, strictly so-called : 


4oc. cit. cf. also the introd. to Plato’s Philebus (1956) pp. 64—5, and Plato: The 
man and his work (fifth edition), p. 421. 
*References are to the Philebus unless otherwise noted. 
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A. The argument from 36C -40E that pleasures may be called falge 
by analogy with judgment, or through association with the entertaining of 
false judgment. 

B. The argument from 42A-C, based on the possibility of pleasure 
being wrongly estimated. 

C. The argument from 42C - 44A suggesting that a mere neutral state 
may be mistaken for a feeling of positive pleasure. 

In addition, there are the arguments of 46B ff., which establish various 
ways in which pleasure may be mixed or impure, and hence (by the further 
argument of 52D - 53C) may be called false. About these “‘ mixture argu. 
ments ’’ I shall make only a few remarks in connection with argument 0 
above. 


A. PLEASURE AND FALsE JUDGMENT. 36C - 40E 


In this passage Plato maintains that pleasures may be called false if 
they are associated with false judgments. He argues that pleasure derived 
from entertaining a proposition and a mental image that do not correspond 
with reality may be regarded as false. 

False judgments may, as it were, infect with their own falsity any pleasure 
taken in the situation they refer to. For example, the fool who revels in 
dreams of untold wealth may be said to be experiencing false pleasure. 
(40 A). 

The following comments may be made on this :— 

(1) The pleasure that one derives from hearing a piece of good news 
feels exactly the same whether the news be true or false. Provided one 
believes what one hears, one’s reaction to it is not affected by its truth or 
falsity. 

(2) Whether the news be true or false, the pleasure one takes in it is 
not to one’s discredit if it is in fact the reaction that would be appropriate 
if the news were true. It is the absence of such a reaction that would be 
thought strange or discreditable. 

(3) One may take pleasure in a piece of false information when one is 
in no way to blame for being misinformed. There is no reason to think, as 
Plato suggests (39E), that the man loved by the gods is specially exempt 
from false information, or even from aspirations and hopes that he will 
not realise. 

Therefore (4), from this kind of false pleasure no conclusions follow about 
the moral quality of a man’s reactions, or of his life generally. A very good 
man’s life could conceivably be full of perfectly appropriate reactions to 
such mistaken judgments of fact. Hence Plato has no good ground for 
excluding this kind of false pleasure from the good life or for rating it low.* 
Indeed, it would be absurd to exclude it or to rate it anywhere, for the amount 
of such false pleasure in a man’s life lies largely beyond his control. 


%Jt is not clear whether he means to do this, for the scope of the false pleasures that 
are admitted into the “‘ mixed life’ at 63E and 66C, and of those that are excluded, 
is not made very plain. But Protarchus, at 41A, sees the absurdity of rating pleasures 
as bad by this criterion. 
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(5) The false pleasures here discussed do not spring from any distinct 
genre of experiences or activities. One man’s pleasure in a false report 
that his enemy is dead has nothing in common with another’s pleasure in 
dreaming that he may win a football pool, except misapprehension ; and 
not even ‘ misapprehension’ in any ordinary sense, for a man may derive 
enormous pleasure from dwelling on the mere possibility of winning a foot- 
ball pool, even though he have no illusions about his chances of doing so. 

These false pleasures will be feelings that we have on individual occasions, 
not related to any specific classes of experience or activity. For this reason, 
as well as for (4), it would be absurd to assign any particular place in the 
good life to pleasures of this kind, or to exclude them altogether. They do 
not constitute a locatable group of experiences that it would make sense 
to urge anyone to avoid having, in the way that it would make (some) 
sense to hold forth against the pleasures of wine, women and song. 

(6) It sometimes happens, however, that a man is to blame, in greater 
or lesser degree, for his misapprehensions. Plato’s example of the man 
living in a fool’s paradise of wealth suggests that this is the kind of irrational 
false judgment that he has in mind. 

Now we do, admittedly, say that such a man has false hopes or ambitions. 
And we also say of a man who is obsessed, for no reason, with fear of a 
disaster or an illness, that he is the victim of false fears. And we say of a 
man who is unaware of dangers that he ought to be heeding that he has a 
false sense of security. But what sort of falsity is involved here? A false 
hope is not a hope that a man feels but does not really have ; nor is a false 
fear a fear that a man thinks he feels but does not really feel. They are, on 
the contrary, “‘ very real”’ hopes and fears that he actually does have, and 
that may influence Lis conduct. Hence they do not provide (and neither 
does any pleasure involved in them) genuine illustrations of false pleasure 
in the sense for which (even on Taylor’s view) Plato is contending. It is 
the “‘ cognitive ”’, not the “ affective ’’ part of the hope or fear that we mean 
to call false or groundless when we use these expressions. 

(7) There may be something unsatisfactory in dreaming of unrealisable 
possibilities (of ideal states, for example), or enjoying ‘‘ memories”’ of a 
past that never happened. Yet it is almost as bad to live continually in a 
past that did happen ; and, of course, if we do nothing but dream of our 
own success, our dreams will never come true. 


B. PLEASURE WronGLY EstimmaTepD. 42 A-C 


In this passage, Plato argues that we may wrongly estimate the size of 
pleasures. We tend to exaggerate them (1) when they are close to us in 
time, and (2) when they are juxtaposed with pain so as to seem greater 
for the contrast. Hence, when we judge a pleasure to be greater than it 
really is, we must discount as false that portion of pleasure by which our 
estimate exceeds the reality. 

The following observations may be made on this argument :— 
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(1) It is misleading to call pleasures that we think we are having whe, 
we are not having them “ false pleasures”. To call them false pleasure 
suggests that they are, after all, direct but misleading objects of our experi. 
ence ; as if they were like false labour-pains (which are neither pains that 4 
mother thinks she has when she has not, nor pains she thinks are greater 
than they really are, but actual pains that mislead her about something other 
than themselves). To call supposed pleasure-feelings false pleasures is like 
saying that a man who over-estimates his bank balance or his next year's 
income possesses or is going to earn a certain quantity of “ false ”’ or “counter. 
feit > money. But money that we wrongly suppose we possess or shall earn 
is not false (and certainly not counterfeit) money : it is no kind of money at all, 

(2) The same point may be made regarding these false pleasures as was 
made in A (5) above. They will arise from a quite heterogeneous collection 
of mistakes made on individual occasions, not specially connected with 
any kinds of conduct that we could recognise, and thus avoid or control, 

(3) If we do make wrong estimates of the size of our pleasures for the 
reasons alleged (temporal proximity and contrast) such mistakes are in. 
herent in our nature, since we do unavoidably live in time, and sometimes 
feel pleasure and pain in juxtaposition. In such cases there may be little 
we can do to alter our impressions of the size of our pleasures. Plato’s analogy 
(42 A) with the estimated size of visible objects suggests a parallel. We 
cannot alter the apparent sizes of the sun and the moon; they will (ina 
sense) go on looking the same size as each other whatever we may find out 
about their real size. Similarly we may be unable to alter our impressions 
of the size of our pleasures. And if so false pleasures (in the sense now being 
considered) cannot be anything that we could reasonably be told to avoid 
having, or to place in a given position in our scale of values. 

We may, of course, reasonably be warned to take our false impressions 
into account when actually making an estimate. For example, we may be 
well advised to allow for mirages when estimating the amount of water on 
a drying road. But these precautions do not cause the mirage to disappear. 
It seems about as sensible to consider “the place’”’ of false pleasures (in 
the sense here discussed) in the good life, as to consider the place of optical 
illusions in the proper use of one’s eyesight. 

(4) It may be doubted whether we do, in general, wrongly estimate the 
size of our pleasures for the reasons that Plato suggests. In particular, the 
juxtaposition of pleasure with discomfort does not always enhance the 

former. But even when it does so, what really happens ? When, for example, 
the pleasures of a meal or of good health are enhanced by contrast with the 
hunger or illness that preceded them, have we really “‘ misjudged” or 
“overestimated ” the degree of pleasure that they give us? An analysis of 
some examples in the following paragraphs (5-9) will suggest that this is 
not the case. 

For (5) we are not confined to saying merely that these experiences 
seem pleasanter for the contrast with pain. Admittedly we sometimes say 
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this. But we often say also that the actual pleasure of an experience is 
enhanced or increased by the contrast. We say ‘ He enjoyed it all the more 
(not ‘he thought he enjoyed it more ’) because he was hungry’. Or, ‘ the 
holiday was (not ‘seemed ’) all the pleasanter because he had been so tired 
before’. It is, in ordinary speech, the actual and not merely the apparent 
pleasure that is enhanced by previous or present discomfort. 

(6) When, however, we do use the ‘ seeming ’ idiom, we do not mean to 
contrast the way the experience here and now seems with the way this 
same experience here and now is. In saying ‘ This ice-cream seems pleasanter 
because I am so hot and sticky ’, we do not mean ‘ It seems pleasanter than 
it really is’. We mean, rather, ‘ This ice-cream gives me more (actual) 
pleasure than ice-cream (in general) usually gives ’, or ‘ This ice-cream gives 
me more pleasure than it would give me if I were not so hot and sticky’. 

Similarly, we may say that a strong sauce can make fish seem quite 
pleasant. Here we mean that (actual) pleasure may be obtained, with the 
help of sauce, from a particular piece of what is generally an insipid or objec- 
tionable fish. T'his piece of cod seems pleasanter than it really is—i.e. than 
cod generally is in its natural unsauced state. 

(7) Again, when we say on tasting an unfamiliar drink that it seems 
pleasant, what do we mean? Not that we may be misdescribing the nature 
of our present experience, but only that we are not yet sure whether this 
experience may be taken as typical of the whole class to which it belongs. 
Limejuice (we might say) seems a pleasant drink at first, but it very soon 
palls—i.e. subsequent experiences do not bear out the impression we re- 
ceived from the first one. But if we decide that lime-juice is not, in general, 
a pleasant drink, this does not mean that it did not really please us on the 
first occasion we tried it. In saying ‘it seemed pleasant then, but it isn’t 
really ’, we contrast an individual experience with the whole class of similar 
experiences in general. We do not mean that the particular experience only 
seemed but was not really pleasant. 

Similarly, when we have just made a new acquaintance, we may say 
‘He seemed very pleasant ’. We mean that our first impression of him was 
pleasing, or that he did please us on first meeting, but that we cannot yet 
say whether he will continue to pleasue us on further acquaintance. Or we 
may say that at 2 p.m. it seemed a pleasant afternoon but by 2.30 it was 
pouring with rain. We here contrast the promise shown by part of the 
afternoon with its over-all nature. We do not mean that at 2 p.m. we thought 
that the weather was pleasing us, but that really it was not. 

(8) These last examples suggest a further way in which things may 
‘seem pleasant’. In application to persons, weather or countryside, 
‘pleasant ’ acquires a large element of descriptive meaning. The sort of 
personal qualities that do in fact please us in other people enter (vaguely 
enough) into our conception of a pleasant person. Similarly, our tastes in 
weather and countryside coincide sufficiently for the descriptions ‘ pleasant 
weather ’, or ‘ pleasant countryside ’ to evoke a fairly clear picture of blue 
skies, warm sunshine, cool breezes and green pastures. 
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Therefore when we say ‘ Robinson seemed a pleasant person’ or ‘ The 
weather seemed very pleasant ’, we may mean ‘ Robinson (or the weather) 
seemed to have certain qualities which on closer acquaintance he (or it) 
proved not to have’. Robinson may have assumed charm and courtesy for 
the occasion ; the sky may have been clearer at 2 p.m. than it was for the 
rest of the afternoon. There is no suggestion here that we have misconstrued 
our own feelings, or thought that Robinson’s manners or the state of the 
weather were pleasing us when really they were not. For our own feelings 
hardly bear on the meaning of ‘ pleasant’ in these contexts at all. There 
would be paradox, but not absurdity, in saying of somebody that he was 
a pleasant person (“ too pleasant”) but that we disliked him ; or that the 
weather was very pleasant, but that we wished, for reasons of our own, 
that it was pouring with rain. In saying that Robinson or the weather 
seemed pleasant we imply, at most, only that surface or partial impressions 
misled us about the probable nature of our future experience. But we do 
not commonly make mistakes of this kind about the ordinary run of bodily 
pleasures, when once we know what we like and like what we know. We 
do not envisage our settled likes and dislikes being shown one day to have 
been quite misleading. 

(9) Some further turns of phrase that might seem to support the ‘ false 
pleasure ’ thesis may be discussed here. We speak of ‘ seeming pleased’ 
and also of ‘feeling pleased’. Do these imply a contrast with ‘being 
pleased’? Is it possible (a) to seem pleased without being pleased, or (0) to 
feel pleased without being pleased ? 

(a) This is the contrast between assumed and genuinely felt pleasure; 
between, for example, heartfelt gratitude and the mere conventional ex- 
pression of it (cf. the contrast between true and false modesty). The contrast 
between seeming pleased and being pleased is the contrast between overt 
behaviour that manifests pleasure, and the feelings or states of mind thus 
manifested. ‘‘ Genuine pleasure ” is not a state of mind which we correctly 
diagnose in ourselves as pleasure, but one in which we really do feel what 
people might infer from our overt behaviour that we feel. (‘ What they 
might infer ’, because there may be no overt behaviour at all or no witnesses 
of what there is). A man who is pretending to be pleased normally knows, 
ex hypothesi, that he is not really pleased.‘ So ‘ false pleasure ’, in this sense, 
has nothing to do with Plato’s false pleasure, which a man is supposed to 
think he is feeling when he is not really. 

(b) The relation between ‘ feeling pleased ’ and ‘ being pleased ’ is much 
more difficult and cannot be pursued very far here. 


The use of ‘ feel’ with a personal subject and an adjective or participle 


complement (e.g. ‘I feel hot ’, ‘ He felt embarrassed ’) does not, in general, 
point a contrast between the subject’s apparent and his actual condition. 


‘Not invariably perhaps. One may pretend to oneself that one is enjoying a picture 
gallery while one is stifling yawns, or that one is relishing a sherry when one knows 
nothing about wine. Conscientious culture-vultures come close to ‘ thinking they are 
feeling pleasure when they are not really feeling it ’. But they are really a special case, 
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A contrast of that sort is more often pointed by the use of ‘ feel as if ’— 
eg. ‘ When struck by lightning he felt as if he had been kicked in the chest 
by an elephant ’. But the expression ‘ He felt as if he was pleased ’ is not 
one for which we have any natural use. 

What is the difference, then, between ‘ feeling ’ and ‘ being 
Often there seems to be very little. In particular, where the complement 
itself designates a feeling or sensation it seems to be very hard to discern a 
difference. For example, ‘ He felt dizzy ’ comes very close to ‘ He was dizzy’ ; 
‘He felt drowsy ’ to ‘ He was drowsy’. For in saying that he was dizzy or 
drowsy we are, in the main, ascribing a certain sort of sensation to him or 
saying how he felt. In other cases the contrast is more evident. One can 
feel feverish with a temperature of 97°; one can feel without being sick ; 
one can also perhaps feel without being drunk. 

The commonest function of the ‘ feels ’ idiom, however, is to emphasise 
the subject’s awareness of and attention to his experience. If Henry feels 
hot, he is constantly wishing he had fewer clothes on, saying to himself 
how hot it is and so forth. The object of saying ‘ Henry feels hot’ is not 
to point a contrast with ‘ Henry is hot’ but only to describe the situation 
from Henry’s own point of view. He may be hot, tired, sticky or angry 
without realising that he is, or without paying much attention to it. But 
if we say that he feels hot, tired, etc., we register his awareness of these 
states and his continual attention to them. 

The same seems to be true of ‘ pleased’. When Henry feels pleased, he 
is aware of his pleasure, attends to it, or even dwells on it. We do not mean 
that he has a sub-standard, perhaps illusory experience, the mere feeling 
without the real thing. We should as much hesitate to say that Henry could 
feel without being pleased as we should to say that he could feel ashamed 
or embarrassed without really being ashamed or embarrassed. 

(10) Finally, it may be asked what else could be meant by the suggestion 
that a pleasure ‘seems greater than it really is —i.e. what sense could be 
given to this expression other than those already distinguished. 

Ordinarily, when we say that a man thinks x is bigger than it really is, 
we mean that x is so many yards, feet or inches long, and the man supposes 
it to be a bigger number of yards, feet or inches (or would suppose so if 
he considered the matter). When, however, x is not measured in yards, feet 
or inches, or any other units, it becomes extremely difficult to see what is 
meant by x’s ‘real size’. Hence it is difficult to see what is meant by ‘ x 
seems bigger than it really is’ when x is a feeling of pleasure. 

On these grounds alone it can reasonably be questioned whether pleasure 
can be miscalculated or wrongly estimated—if by this it is meant that there 
is some theoretically discoverable “‘ value” attaching to every pleasure 
we feel, and that it is possible to arrive at a wrong answer in trying to dis- 
cover it. ‘ Miscalculation ’ is itself an unhappy term to use in areas where 
there are no units to which a calculus could be applied. In pleasure there 
are no such units, for we can express degrees of pleasure only in the vague 
quantitative terms of ordinary speech. 
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C. Tue Fase PLEASURE OF THE NEUTRAL StTaTE. 42 C-44 A 

In this passage Plato argues, on lines familiar from Republic 583-5 and 
Timaeus 64 ff., that we may mistake for pleasure something that is not 
pleasure at all, but a “ neutral state ’’. Socrates first elicits from Protarchus 
the view that the bodily processes of waste and repletion are necessary 
conditions of physical pain and pleasure, and that they are continuously 
going on. But he then shows that they are not sufficient conditions, in that 
pain and pleasure are not felt unless the bodily translations are unusually 
rapid or violent. In this way he establishes what common-sense confirms— 
that there does exist a neutral state that is not to be identified with pleasure 
or pain, the ordinary state of the body when no noticeably rapid transitions 
are taking place. 

But now comes the crux of the argument. A person who supposed that 
this neutral state was itself pleasant (or painful) would be mistaken, since 
it has been shown that the neutral state and real pleasure (or pain) are 
different things. Any person who made this confusion would be supposing 
something (viz. the neutral state) to be pleasant when it was not. Anyone 
who, when in the neutral state, supposed that he was feeling pleasure would 
be mistaken, i.e. he would think he was feeling pleasure when he was not, 
Q.E.D. 

It is not clear from the Philebus passage alone exactly what people 
Plato thought guilty of this confusion. But at Republic 583 C - D he speaks 
of those who confuse freedom from the previous discomfort of pain or illness 
with a feeling of positive pleasure. The so-called pleasures of relief, of normal 
health after illness, are then wholly illusory. And the pleasures obtained 
from gratifying bodily appetites are largely illusory. For the feelings of 
any bodily desire, caused ex hypothesi by an organic lack, is uncomfortable, 
and it is the relief of this discomfort that largely contributes to the pleasures 
felt in eating, drinking or sexual activity. 

This argument is perhaps the best-known of all Plato’s efforts to establish 
the possibility of false pleasures. I must confess that it annually defeats my 
powers of exposition (and may have done so here). It has a curious knack 
of returning upon itself. But I will risk the following observations :— 

(1) It rests upon the medical theory of the nature and genesis of pleasure, 
expounded by Socrates at 31 B ff., amplified at 42 C- D, and constantly 
accepted as a basis for discussion of at least the bodily pleasures. Plato’s 
application of it in the T'imaeus to a variety of sense experiences inspires 
more respect than the outline version used in the Philebus and the Republic. 
But even in the Timaeus he would presumably have disclaimed any empirical 
basis for it, just as a little later (at T'imaeus 68 D) he disavows even the 
possibility of empirical evidence for his theory of colour vision. This is no 
place (or pen) to discuss the merits of a medical theory. But a priorism in 
this of all fields shakes one’s confidence in an argument that rests largely 
upon. it. 

(2) More specifically, since Plato has just laid down that bodily pleasure 
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arises from TAtpwors or (what is different) katd&otacis eis Thy guow, it seems 
extraordinary that he should immediately argue that these pleasures are 
not genuine after all. If 1Atpwors “is ”’ (or causes) physical pleasure, it is 
surely very odd to say in the next breath that it is not or does not cause 
frue pleasure, but only an intermediate state with which true pleasure is 
confused. 

(3) The person who confused the neutral state with positive pleasure, 
in the senses of these terms established by the medical theory, would be 
the person who confused the state of being replete with the process of re- 
plenishment. But people do not commonly make this confusion. No one 
confuses the after-dinner feeling with the pleasure of attacking dinner itself 
(though it may be difficult to say where one ends and the other begins). 
Nor did Plato mean to suggest that we do make this confusion, for his theory 
of the genesis of pleasure offers no account of the pleasure of the after-dinner 
feeling at all. 

Therefore (4), the contrast he intends between illusory and true pleasure 
is not the contrast between the neutral state and pleasure as “ a felt process ”’ 
—but between certain bodily pleasures understood as the whole complex 
of “‘ felt process and neutral state of repletion’ and, on the other hand, 
other forms of pleasure that do not involve the discomfort of any previous 
deficiency at all. Thus we get (at Republic 584 D) a transition from one 
trichotomy to another; from the trichotomy of Pleasure (A1) / Neutral 
State (A2) / Pain (A3) to the trichotomy of Appetite-free Pleasures (B1) / 
Neutral State (B2) / Appetite-satisfying Pleasures (B3). Plato’s procedure 
is first to distinguish between Al and A2, and then to assimilate a confusion 
between these two to a confusion between Bl and B2 + 3; which hardly 
seems fair. 

(5) What can be said of the contention that in most bodily pleasures 
we mistake the feeling of relief from previous distress for one of positive 
pleasure ? 

(a) If this is, as it appears to be, Plato’s main argument for the falsity 
of the pleasure of eating, he does not convict the gourmet, whatever he 
may prove against the gourmand. For the pleasures of taste presumably 
have as much claim to purity (in his sense) as those of smell, to which they 
are physiologically related. 

(b) The Philebus establishes a wide range of mixed pleasures. It is 
shown (at 46 ff.) that there are a variety of discomforts, and not merely the 
neutral state of relief, mixed in with both bodily and psychic pleasure. 
This is a significant change from the Republic, where the main ground for 
regarding bodily pleasures as illusory is the large alloy of relief that they 
involve.® It is also noteworthy that the Philebus abandons the purely meta- 
physical arguments of Republic 585 for the higher reality of intellectual 
pleasures, based on the higher degree of reality in intellectual “ food ” and 


5Even in the Republic Plato does not, I think, mean to assert that the bodily pleasures 
are wholly illusory ; but only that we over-estimate them by counting for pleasure 
what is really only relief. (cf. 583 B—ol8i wavaAnois totw fh T&v GAAwv fSov"). 
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In this passage Plato argues, on lines familiar from Republic 583-5 and 
Timaeus 64 ff., that we may mistake for pleasure something that is not 
pleasure at all, but a “ neutral state ’’. Socrates first elicits from Protarchugs 
the view that the bodily processes of waste and repletion are necessary 
conditions of physical pain and pleasure, and that they are continuously 
going on. But he then shows that they are not sufficient conditions, in that 
pain and pleasure are not felt unless the bodily translations are unusually 
rapid or violent. In this way he establishes what common-sense confirms— 
that there does exist a neutral state that is not to be identified with pleasure 
or pain, the ordinary state of the body when no noticeably rapid transitions 
are taking place. 

But now comes the crux of the argument. A person who supposed that 
this neutral state was itself pleasant (or painful) would be mistaken, since 
it has been shown that the neutral state and real pleasure (or pain) are 
different things. Any person who made this confusion would be supposing 
something (viz. the neutral state) to be pleasant when it was not. Anyone 
who, when in the neutral state, supposed that he was feeling pleasure would 
be mistaken, i.e. he would think he was feeling pleasure when he was not, 
Q.E.D. 

It is not clear from the Philebus passage alone exactly what people 
Plato thought guilty of this confusion. But at Republic 583 C - D he speaks 
of those who confuse freedom from the previous discomfort of pain or illness 
with a feeling of positive pleasure. The so-called pleasures of relief, of normal 
health after illness, are then wholly illusory. And the pleasures obtained 
from gratifying bodily appetites are largely illusory. For the feelings of 
any bodily desire, caused ex hypothesi by an organic lack, is uncomfortable, 
and it is the relief of this discomfort that largely contributes to the pleasures 
felt in eating, drinking or sexual activity. 

This argument is perhaps the best-known of all Plato’s efforts to establish 
the possibility of false pleasures. I must confess that it annually defeats my 
powers of exposition (and may have done so here). It has a curious knack 
of returning upon itself. But I will risk the following observations :— 

(1) It rests upon the medical theory of the nature and genesis of pleasure, 
expounded by Socrates at 31 B ff., amplified at 42 C-D, and constantly 
accepted as a basis for discussion of at least the bodily pleasures. Plato’s 
application of it in the T'imaeus to a variety of sense experiences inspires 
more respect than the outline version used in the Philebus and the Republic. 
But even in the T'imaeus he would presumably have disclaimed any empirical 
basis for it, just as a little later (at Timaeus 68 D) he disavows even the 
possibility of empirical evidence for his theory of colour vision. This is no 
place (or pen) to discuss the merits of a medical theory. But a priorism in 
this of all fields shakes one’s confidence in an argument that rests largely 
upon it. 

(2) More specifically, since Plato has just laid down that bodily pleasure 
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arises from tAtpwors or (what is different) xatéotacis els thy quow, it seems 
extraordinary that he should immediately argue that these pleasures are 
not genuine after all. If tAtpwors “is” (or causes) physical pleasure, it is 
surely very odd to say in the next breath that it is not or does not cause 
true pleasure, but only an intermediate state with which true pleasure is 
confused. 

(3) The person who confused the neutral state with positive pleasure, 
in the senses of these terms established by the medical theory, would be 
the person who confused the state of being replete with the process of re- 
plenishment. But people do not commonly make this confusion. No one 
confuses the after-dinner feeling with the pleasure of attacking dinner itself 
(though it may be difficult to say where one ends and the other begins). 
Nor did Plato mean to suggest that we do make this confusion, for his theory 
of the genesis of pleasure offers no account of the pleasure of the after-dinner 
feeling at all. 

Therefore (4), the contrast he intends between illusory and true pleasure 
is not the contrast between the neutral state and pleasure as “‘ a felt process ” 
—but between certain bodily pleasures understood as the whole complex 
of ‘‘ felt process and neutral state of repletion’ and, on the other hand, 
other forms of pleasure that do not involve the discomfort of any previous 
deficiency at all. Thus we get (at Republic 584 D) a transition from one 
trichotomy to another; from the trichotomy of Pleasure (Al) / Neutral 
State (A2) / Pain (A3) to the trichotomy of Appetite-free Pleasures (B1) / 
Neutral State (B2) / Appetite-satisfying Pleasures (B3). Plato’s procedure 
is first to distinguish between Al and A2, and then to assimilate a confusion 
between these two to a confusion between Bl and B2 + 3; which hardly 
seems fair. 

(5) What can be said of the contention that in most bodily pleasures 
we mistake the feeling of relief from previous distress for one of positive 
pleasure ? 

(a) If this is, as it appears to be, Plato’s main argument for the falsity 
of the pleasure of eating, he does not convict the gourmet, whatever he 
may prove against the gourmand. For the pleasures of taste presumably 
have as much claim to purity (in his sense) as those of smell, to which they 
are physiologically related. 

(b) The Philebus establishes a wide range of mixed pleasures. It is 
shown (at 46 ff.) that there are a variety of discomforts, and not merely the 
neutral state of relief, mixed in with both bodily and psychic pleasure. 
This is a significant change from the Republic, where the main ground for 
regarding bodily pleasures as illusory is the large alloy of relief that they 
involve.5 It is also noteworthy that the Philebus abandons the purely meta- 
physical arguments of Republic 585 for the higher reality of intellectual 
pleasures, based on the higher degree of reality in intellectual “ food ” and 


5Even in the Republic Plato does not, I think, mean to assert that the bodily pleasures 
are wholly illusory ; but only that we over-estimate them by counting for pleasure 
what is really only relief. (cf. 583 B—ovSt wavoAnors totw fh Tadv GAAwv ASov"). 
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“receptacle ’’. Plato may have been aware that these arguments prove an 
embarrassing amount of false pleasure if the mixture arguments are to be 
used as well. For the mixture arguments imply that part of the mixture 
is genuine pleasure. The black squares on a chess-board are none the less 
black because the board as a whole is black and white.® 

(c) There seems no reason why we should not say that relief is itself a 
genuinely pleasant condition. It is true that Plato insists on keeping 
‘pleasure ’ for what is felt in the process of repletion or repair. But why 
should it be retained for this ? Common-sense finds relief thoroughly and 
actually pleasant. 

Here too the contrast between an individual experience and a whole 
class of experiences is important. Even though we do not call a class of 
experiences pleasant as a whole, we may perfectly well find an individual 
experience of that class pleasant for some special reason. Normal health, 
security, and the ordinary use of their faculties do not, in general, give 
pleasure to those who enjoy them. But this does not mean that when for 
special reasons, such as relief from pain or illness, they do give pleasure 
there is anything illusory or false about it. Where an element of relief 
regularly forms part of a pleasure (as in eating) there seems no reason for 
refusing to count it as a positively pleasant feature, apart from dogma 
about pleasure being felt only in a process. We do in fact often extol the 
pleasures of an activity, such as knitting or gardening, just because they 
afford relief from nervous distress. 


* * * * 


The burden of this paper is now sung. I have tried to show that Plato’s 
thesis, interpreted as a claim that individual pleasures or specific classes 
of pleasure may be illusory, is not supported by the three categories of false 
pleasure discussed in Philebus 36-44. This passage does, I believe, contain 
his most explicit and serious arguments for the thesis. But other grounds 
for it can be found in his work, and the bearing of two of them on the issue 
of ‘ false pleasure ’ may be briefly considered here. 

One feature of bodily pleasures which he frequently stresses is their 
essentially transient nature ; their inability to give us more than temporary 
satisfaction, our need for continual replenishment, and the futility of re- 
garding continuous carnal rapture as a summum bonum (Gorgias 494, Re- 
public 586, Philebus 55A). 

A second aspect that he emphasises is the artificial character of many 
of the pleasures of civilised life (e.g. in his satire on the luxuries of 
the “‘ bloated state ’ at Republic 373). Pleasures derived from the satisfaction 
of unnecessary desires (i.e. those that are not beneficial or are positively 
harmful) are excluded from the good life (Republic 559). 


*The argument at 52D — 53C (a small area of pure white is more truly white than 
a large area of impure) proves nothing about illusory pleasure. A red stamp with white 
lettering may not be as red as a tomato (though which is redder—a carrot or a Union 
Jack ?). But this is no reason for saying that the stamp is not really red at all, or that 
it only appears to be red. 
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The first of these grounds for regarding pleasures as false seems quite 
inadequate. Plato’s own argument (52 C ff.), to the effect that size or duration 
is no criterion of reality, works in exactly the opposite direction. If pleasure 
is none the more real for being protracted, it will be none the less real for 
being short-lived. It is true that transient pleasures are often followed by 
regret that they are over, or are tempered with regret that they are finishing. 
But regret for the ending of our pleasures is not so much a proof of their 
falsity as the strongest possible evidence that we really do enjoy them. 
Moreover, if only lasting pleasures are reckoned as true, intellectual satis- 
factions will be as false as bodily ones (to which they exhibit a closer resem- 
blance than Plato allows), and any human pleasure will be sub-standard. 
Despair of this life’s fleeting pleasures does, for this reason, inspire in some 
the hope of “ solid joys and lasting treasures ’’, or “‘ pleasure that will never 
cloy ’. These ideals are, I suspect, essentially hedonistic, heavenly counter- 
parts to those of Callicles or Philebus, and (perhaps significantly) only 
describable in the imagery of appetite or emotion. 

Plato’s other quarrel with certain pleasures, namely that they are arti- 
ficial, offers a better excuse for using the word ‘ false’, although the range 
of pleasures that it condemns will be quite different from the range con- 
demned by the other arguments. It is at least plausible to regard as false, 
because not natural or necessary, the pleasures derived from satisfying an 
artificially created demand—for example, the pleasure of smoking, or other 
acquired tastes. But even if we can agree on the bare minima necessary to 
keep body and soul together, it is no easy matter to distinguish necessary 
from unnecessary demands. Confirmed habits, the conventions and addic- 
tions of a settled ‘“‘ standard of living’ may make necessities of what are, 
autres temps autres moeurs, mere luxuries. Whatever grounds there may be 
for disapproving of some pleasures but not of others (‘‘ cheap thrills ” versus 
“harmless recreations’) are much more complex than a simple antithesis 
between ‘“‘ necessary ’’ and “‘ unnecessary ” suggests. 

Neither transience nor artificiality, however, bears at all on the question 
whether we may think we feel pleasure when we do not. Metaphysics aside, 
there is no evident connection between the transience of an experience 
and our liability to mistake its nature. It may be one of the short-comings 
of hot baths that they do not last for ever. But this of itself does not mean 
that we are specially liable to suppose we are having hot baths when we 
are not really having them. Again, pleasure that is artificial (e.g. smoking) 
is not eo ipso pleasure that we think we feel but do not really, any more 
than artificial light is light that we think we see but do not really. Artificial 
things are not always to be suspected as impostors. False teeth are neither 
deceptive nor dispensable. 


“ce 


* * * * 


In conclusion, I hope it does not argue excessive naivety or impiety to 
have used the analysis of English expressions in contesting a thesis that 
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was written in fourth-century Greek. An investigation into the use and 
meaning of equivalent Greek expressions would be beyond me, but I do 
not believe that it would yield anything in Plato’s favour. 
that Plato himself would not condemn the proce 
vice of verbal analysis was one of his own mild 


I rather hope 
dure of this paper. For the 
addictions ; and he provides 
as much precedent as any philosopher for biting the hands that feed us 
with the best and newest teeth available. 


Davip GALLop 
University of Toronto. 
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THE ETHICS OF TRUST 


In the following article I wish to say something about a neglected topic : 
the ethics of trust. As the subject is a vast one, extending into political and 
social as well as moral philosophy, I shall confine myself to a few of the 
problems arising out of trust between individuals, setting aside the trust 
which is placed in organisations, institutions and social groups. 

As my attention will be concentrated on the repercussions of trust and 
distrust upon the moral well-being of those who are either trusted or dis- 
trusted, I shall do less than justice to the dilemmas of trust ; for whereas 
trust owes a great part of its importance to these repercussions, they account 
for very little of the importance of distrust. 


I 


Sometimes when we say that A trusts B we mean that A has perfect 
confidence in B. Thus, we sometimes use the total absence of doubts and 
questionings as to the reliability of someone as our criterion of trust. This 
criterion gives us a wider and a narrower sense of trust. The narrower 
sense may be illustrated by the sentence, ‘ A trusts B to do X’. Trust in 
this sense is something quite specific, e.g., trusting someone to keep his 
promise, to tell the truth about something, etc. The second sense is much 
wider. It may be illustrated by the trust in B which A expresses when he 
says, ‘I’d trust him with my life’. It implies absolute confidence in B’s 
good faith. This second kind of trust may be said to swallow up the first 
in that it is more than equivalent to the sum of all the specific trusts which 
one person might be aware of reposing in another, for it implies that if some 
quite new occasion for trusting B should arise A would be prepared to trust 
him on that occasion also. Of these two senses the wider is the more com- 
mon, since doubts, once they have occurred in relation to one aspect of a 
person’s conduct, are liable to arise in relation to every other aspect of that 
person’s conduct. A further reason for this greater prevalence is that, so 
far as people are more trustworthy in some respects than in others, their 
trustworthiness tends to vary more from one personal relationship to an- 
other than from one sphere of activity to other spheres of activity ; and in 
consequence, if a personal relationship is of such a kind as to admit of perfect 
confidence at all, that confidence tends to characterise all the dealings which 
constitute the relationship. 

But what if someone does not have perfect confidence in someone else ? 
Suppose, for example, that A is not sure whether B will do what he has 
promised, does that mean that he is somewhat distrustful of B? It would 
be usual to say that it did. However, when discussing B’s promise and his 
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doubts as to whether it will be kept, A may say, ‘ All the same, I’ve decided 
to trust him’. This remark does not mean that A has uprooted his doubts 
or even that he is trying to uproot them ; it merely shows that ‘ trust’ ig 
sometimes used in ways which are consistent with (although they do not 
necessarily imply) doubts as to the reliability of the person in question. But 
if A is not deciding to have confidence in B what is he deciding to do? The 
answer is that he is deciding to rely upon B. There are therefore two criteria 
of trust, namely, reliance and perfect confidence. But they are not entirely 
independent in their application. Thus, if A trusts B to do X in the sense 
of never questioning that B will do X, he will certainly be prepared to rely 
upon him to do X ; on the other hand, A may be prepared to rely on B to 
do X although he is in some doubt as to whether B will do X. Perfect con. 
fidence, then, is the more exacting criterion of the two. 

Turning now to the use of the second criterion, I wish to consider the 
nature of specific reliances upon persons. It would seem to be possible to 
classify these according to the ways in which they are related to doubt 
concerning the trustworthiness of the persons in whom they are placed, 
Thus, when A relies upon B to do X there are three possibilities to be reckoned 
with : 

(i) A may be quite sure that B will do X ; 
(ii) A may think it is probable that B will do X ; and 
(iii) A may think it is improbable that B will do X.1 
I wish to examine in turn the three different kinds of reliances to which 
these possibilities give rise. 

If one knows that A is certain that B will do X, what additional informa- 
tion is conveyed to one when someone says that A relies upon B to do X? 
Surely no more than this: that certain unfortunate consequences would 
follow for A if B did not do X. This much can be said since the word ‘ rely’ 
would not be used if it were a matter of indifference to A whether B does 
or does not do X. Hence, it would be somewhat odd if A, having perfect 
confidence in B, were to point out that he was relying upon him, since the 
usual reasons for stressing unfortunate consequences are the necessity of 
guarding against them or of preparing oneself for them ; and in A’s circum- 
stances no such reasons could be operative. Therefore, the absence of doubt 
as to whether trust is misplaced usually ensures that the word ‘ trust’ is 
being used to refer to confidence rather than to reliance.? Furthermore, it 
is unusual for someone to speak of relying upon someone else unless he has 
come to a definite decision to rely on him ; and clearly, there is no need for 
such a decision if no risks are believed to be involved. 

Now let us suppose that A is in some doubt as to whether B will do X. 
It follows that there are some risks involved in acting as if he expected B 


1If A were certain that B would not do X he could not be said to be relying upon 
him to do X. 


*However, A might speak of relying upon B if he intended to underline his trust in 
B by emphasising the serious consequences which would follow for himself if B omitted 
to do X. 
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todo X. In such circumstances it would be usual to say that A relies upon 
B to do X if he is prepared to take these risks. Thus, if B has promised A 
that he will deliver a ton of coal by a certain date it would be proper to say 
that A is relying upon B to deliver it if he does not attempt to obtain any 
coal, or other fuel, from any other source. In such cases many factors may 
influence A’s decision. But if he thinks that B’s promise is fairly reliable, 
ie., that it will probably be kept, his conduct will require no special explana- 
tion if he decides to rely upon B. 

Here one should note a difference between reliances upon persons and 
reliances upon promises, instructions, etc. In certain circumstances (which 
I hope to specify below) we are prepared to speak of A as relying upon B 
to do X when he does not expect B to do X, whereas we are not prepared to 
speak of A as relying upon promises or instructions unless he is prepared 
to describe them as reliable. Of course, A may decide to act upon instructions 
he believes to be incorrect. But if he does act on such instructions it is 
natural to speak of him as following them rather than as relying on them. 
Similarly, he may decide to act as if he is relying on a promise he does not 
expect to be kept. But this is only acting on the promise ; it is not relying 
upon it. Thus, specific reliances upon persons and reliances upon promises, 
instructions, etc., are somewhat differently related to assessments of 
reliability. 

It is also important to notice a difference between occasions for reposing 
trust which resemble promises and occasions for reposing trust which 
resemble instructions. The difference is this: a willingness to act upon 
instructions cannot affect their correctness or incorrectness, whereas a 
willingness to act as if one expected a promise to be kept can sometimes 
affect the likelihood of that promise being kept. Thus, one can have reasons 
for relying upon promises and those who make them which one cannot have 
for relying upon instructions and those who give them ; and I hope to show 
that there is an essential connexion between one of these reasons and the 
seemingly anomalous specific reliances which belong to the last of the three 
classes that I distinguished above. Therefore, all specific reliances of the 
third kind either arise out of promises or out of occasions for reposing trust 
that share with promises the characteristic of sometimes exercising an effect 
upon the reliability of the persons in whom the reliances are placed. 

The subject of Type (iii) reliances is best approached through such an 
illustration as the following. Suppose A promises B that if B lends him 
a sum of money which he says he needs for certain business operations he 
will not only repay B what he has borrowed but will also present him with 
half the profits of the enterprise. B thinks it is unlikely that A will be as 
good as his word even if the business turns out to be as profitable as he says 
it will be. But B can afford to lose this sum of money and therefore he decides 
to lend it to A. In such a case one cannot say that B is relying upon A’s 
promise since he does not think it is reliable. But might one not say that 
he is relying upon A? Although B is acting as if he believes that A will 
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fulfil his promise it would be improper to do so—as can be seen from a com, 
parison of this situation with the following contrasting situation. Let y 
suppose that C promises D that he will return a sum of money by a certajp 
date and that D thinks it improbable that C will return it. D cannot affon 
to lose the sum for which he has been asked. Nevertheless he decides tg 
lend it to C. But as he does so he says, ‘ Remember, C, I’m counting on 
you to give it back to me at the end of the month ’. In such a case, although 
one cannot say that D is relying upon C’s promise, it may be quite correet 
to say that he is relying upon C to keep his promise. Whether or not it js 
permissible to do so seems to turn on whether one of the reasons for D's 
willingness to risk the loss of his money is a belief that this may induce ( 
to act more honourably than he originally intended. It D takes this risk 
at least partly with a view to increasing C’s trustworthiness he can be said 
to be reposing a specific reliance in C ; for this is the type of conduct to 
which we are referring when we speak of someone as having been placed 
on trust. A reliance of this sort, i.e. one which aims at increasing the trust. 
worthiness of the person in whom it is placed, may be described as a thera. 
peutic trust.* Such trust is an essential element in any specific reliance of 
Type (iii) ; and it is its absence from B’s conduct in the first of these two 
illustrations which accounts for the inadmissibility, in that context, of 
describing his willingness to take risks as a specific reliance upon A. 

Even Type (iii) reliances are not wholly independent of favourable 
expectations ; for therapeutic trust presupposes a belief in the possibility 
of stirring someone’s conscience to an extent sufficient to affect his conduct. 

The characteristics of Type (ii) reliances are such as to place them some- 
times in the company of Type (i) and sometimes in the company of Type 
(iii) reliances. The most important similarity between reliances of Types 
(i) and (ii) lies in the fact that whenever one can be said to place either of 
these sorts of reliance in a person one can also be said to place reliance in 
that person’s promises, instructions, etc. I have already pointed out that 
this is not true of Type (iii) reliances. On the other hand, there is an im- 
portant resemblance between reliances of Types (ii) and (iii). This has to 
do with therapeutic trust. As we have seen, such trust is an essential element 
in Type (iii) reliances. While this is not true of Type (ii) reliances at least 
it can be said that therapeutic trust can be an element in them. Type (i) 
reliances, however, entirely exclude such an element ; for where there are 
no doubts as to someone’s reliability ways of increasing it do not have to 
be sought—although such trust may still sustain the trustworthiness of the 
person in whom it is reposed. 

In addition to these three kinds of specific reliances there is a wider 
sense of trust connected with the second criterion. C may be said to express 


*Therapeutic trust in the full sense requires that the person trusted should be aware 
of the reasons for the trust which is placed in him. But trust which is reposed in some- 
one as a means of presenting him with a moral opportunity—this reason being unknown 
to the person concerned—is so near a relation that it has some of the other’s moral 
significance, as is implied below in Sections III and V. This near relation of therapeutic 
trust should be borne in mind in what follows, 
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this wider sort of reliance in D when he is prepared to describe him as ‘ ab- 
solutely reliable’. Such a statement indicates that he would be willing to 
place himself at D’s mercy, in the sense of taking no precautions against 
D’s acting dishonourably, no matter how high the stakes might be. Of this 
wider sense of reliance one can say something which is roughly parallel to 
what was said earlier about perfect confidence in the wider sense, namely, 
that it swallows up specific trusts. 

The word ‘trust ’, then, is used in quite a variety of ways. In what 
follows I shall be principally—though not exclusively—concerned with the 
kind of trust which I have labelled ‘ therapeutic ’. 


II 


One can always ask why someone trusts someone else. When the results 
of such enquiries are systematized they give rise to a classification which 
is of great assistance to a study of the relations between trust and trust- 
worthiness. For the purposes of such a study it seems to be particularly 
important to distinguish the following : (i) innocent trust ; (ii) guilty trust ; 
and (iii) therapeutic trust. I wish to say something about each of these 
forms of trust. 

When trust arises out of a combination of inexperience and lack of 
duplicity it may be described as innocent trust. Innocence expressed as 
trust seems to confer some protection from untrustworthiness upon those 
who possess it ; and hence, as has often been remarked, the innocent fare 
better when they fall among predators than do the run of ordinary suspicious 
men and women. There are several reasons why this should be so, of which 
the most important are probably these : innocent trustfulness is attractive 
and we are more reluctant to deceive those whom we like than those whom 
we dislike ; no skill is required to mislead the innocent and therefore no 
pride can be taken in deceiving them ; and finally, treachery seems to be 
more evil, and therefore more repugnant to ordinary people, when it is 
directed against those who have thought too well of others to protect them- 
selves from them. But innocence is a moral catalyst of very limited power. 
These are the effects it tends to have upon ordinary and moderately un- 
trustworthy people. Its effects upon the truly malignant tend to be far 
less satisfactory ; for there are some who delight in destroying innocence 
and who prefer to impose upon the relatively unprotected. Thus, innocent 
trust tends to draw out the latent qualities of those in whom it is reposed, 
80 that they rise above or fall below their ordinary levels of conduct according 
4s those latent qualities are preponderantly good or evil. Furthermore, 
when men do respond to it with greater trustworthiness this response is 
usually confined to those who have trusted them ; and consequently, its 
general effectiveness as a precipitant of trustworthiness is very slight indeed. 

A’s trust in B may be described as guilty trust when it owes its existence 
tosome morally objectionable element in A’s character, e.g., his carelessness, 
greed, or malice. Trust of this kind does not protect men from the vicious- 
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ness of those in whom it is placed ; on the contrary, it tends to stimulaty 
their duplicity by furnishing it with excuses. Thus, if one deceives SOMeone 
whose greed has induced him to accept a story of fabulous commercial 
opportunity, one can always see oneself as an agent of moral correction, 
One has imposed a suitable punishment for credulous avarice—and beep 
well paid for one’s pains. 

As already stated, therapeutic trust is trust which aims at increasing 
the trustworthiness of those in whom it is reposed. It frequently succeed 
in this object partly because it tends to establish personal relationships of 
certain kinds and partly because it tends to render inoperative certain 
motives for dishonourable conduct.‘ I shall now say something about each 
of these sets of tendencies. 

Therapeutic trust tends to be associated with, or to give rise to, two 
different sorts of relationships. The effects of these are different in important 
ways ; and therefore, it is convenient to distinguish two sorts of therapeutic 
trust. First, there is the therapeutic trust which is associated with relation. 
ships of loyalty and affection or of personal attraction. Someone is guilty 
of a terrible crime, a heartless deception, or an act of premeditated meanness 
and thereby forfeits the sympathy of almost his entire acquaintance. But 
friends and relations, acting from loyalty or affection, fly into the teeth 
of a withering gale of evidence, and insist upon his underlying goodness, 
They then proceed to rely upon the existence of the qualities that are in- 
visible to everyone save themselves. Trust of this kind has frequently ended 
in disaster. On the other hand, there are many cases in which it has brought 
about remarkable transformation of character, partly because it is a moral 
challenge to the person who is trusted and partly because there is a tendency 
to conform with the wishes of such a circle of supporting relatives and friends. 
Again, there is a tendency to like those who are prepared to rely upon us, 
especially if we know that we are not the sort of people on whom we our- 
selves would care to rely ; and frequently, in cases of this kind, trust meets 
with at least some response. But while it is true that therapeutic trust of 
these kinds does tend to increase trustworthiness, it increases it selectively, 
the main impact being upon the relationships with those who have been 
prepared to take the risks which trust involves. Thus, those who trust 
others in this fashion because of the high value which they place on their 
personal qualities often induce a show of trustworthiness in relation to 
themselves without exerting much influence upon the level of trustworthiness 
which is reached in transactions with other people. 

Secondly, there is the therapeutic trust which makes a purely moral 
appeal to the person in whom it is reposed and aims at bringing into being 
a relationship of moral support rather than one based upon regard for 
personal qualities. Open prisons, the more successful reform schools, and 
even such organisations as Alcoholics Anonymous all testify to the power 
of this kind of trust. Therapeutic trust of this second kind seems to be 

‘What is said here mainly applies to the better sort of therapeutic trust. See below. 
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superior to the first in all the following respects : In the first place, its effects 
tend to be general. Thus, if A responds to B’s therapeutic trust he will 
tend to behave more honourably towards C and D as well as towards B 
himself. This is because the appeal which it makes to the person towards 
whom it is directed is almost wholly a moral appeal, i.e., an appeal which 
will either be ignored or which will bring about moral changes. Thus, its 
effects upon conduct are of such a kind as to give it a moral significance 
which other forms of trust either lack altogether or possess in a vastly in- 
ferior degree. In the second place, it is consistent with as searching an aware- 
ness of the opportunities for deception and of the evidence for bad faith as 
the most concentrated and vindictive forms of distrust. Such trust is placed 
in others in response to what is believed to be a moral need ; and conse- 
quently, does not presuppose any favourable estimate of those in whom 
it is reposed. This is of great importance : partly because it enables such 
trust to be discriminating, i.e., it allows it to be extended to others when it 
is most likely to be effective or at times when it does not involve too grave 
arisk ; and partly because it tends to reduce the force of motives which 
often lie behind untrustworthy conduct. And finally, although trust of 
this kind can be disappointed it is not seriously threatened with disillusion- 
ment, for it does not rest upon sanguine assumptions as to the nature of 
the person towards whom it is directed. The criminal’s wife whose trust in 
her husband’s promises has been repeatedly abused may at last conclude 
that “ he’s just a rotter ” ; but those who seek to reclaim him with the aid 
of the better kind of therapeutic trust can continue their efforts indefinitely 
secured from premature discouragement by the fact that they value him 
as a moral agent and not as a husband, an employee, or a friend. 

Therapeutic trust also tends to be effective because of its action upon 
certain motives. Thus, if someone is valued simply as a human being and 
not as a creature of hidden virtue, his malignancy can find no outlet in 
providing superfluous evidence that he is not the man whom fondness 
takes him for. Again, he cannot pride himself upon deceiving those who 
repose this kind of trust in him, for they are patently alive to his moral 
limitations. 

However, in spite of its frequent successes, therapeutic trust is neither 
a sovereign remedy for untrustworthiness nor something calculated to en- 
gender the false belief that such remedies exist. For therapeutic trust, at 
best, is a species of moral appeal, and the moral appeal which cannot be 
resisted has ceased to be moral. 

Trust therefore affects trustworthiness. But trustworthiness in what 
sense? For there are quite a number of senses in which a person may be 
said to be trustworthy, of which the following are only the most relevant to 
our enquiry : (i) that he acts in conformity with certain rules, this conformity 
having little or nothing to do with moral conviction ; (ii) that he has a 
moral abhorrence of abusing a trust ; and (iii) that he is a person who ought 


low. \ to be trusted. Some forms of trust only affect trustworthiness in the first 
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sense, so that their impact upon those towards whom they are directa 
may be said to be confined to the psychological level. But other forms ¢ 
trust—especially those which I have called therapeutic—affect trustworthi 
ness in the second sense, so that their impact is made upon the moral g 
well as upon the psychological level. Thus, the good effects which the 
tend to produce include moral goodness itself. 

It is altogether too simple, therefore, to say—as is commonly said 
that trust should be proportioned to trustworthiness, unless ‘ trustworthi 
ness ’ is used, as it seldom is, in a sense akin to (iii). And even then many 
difficulties remain, as it is far from clear who ought, and who ought not, tg 
be trusted. Are only those who are trustworthy in senses (i) or (ii) trust 
worthy in this third sense ? Or should one say that all moral agents as such 
are trustworthy—at least in some degree 





in this sense? In later sections 
I shall have occasion to return to these questions. 


Ill 

Distrust rules out the beneficial effects of trust. But it also has effect 
and implications of its own which are worthy of separate attention. Some 
of these implications will be discussed in the concluding section of this 
paper. At present I wish to say something about the principal effects 
distrust upon those who are distrusted. This can be done under the following 
heads : (i) distrust as the withdrawal of moral opportunity ; (ii) certain 
features of distrust which aggravate the effects to be dealt with unde 
(i) and (iii) ; and (iii) distrust as a factor in moral discouragement. 

While life and responsibility for one’s actions remain moral opportun 
ities can also be said to remain ; for duties imply moral opportunities and 
a man who is responsible for his own actions can always be said to have 
duties. Moreover, the number of moral opportunities is difficult to reduce 
since the removal of one kind of moral opportunity is usually compensated 
by the provision of another. In fact, the door of moral opportunity most 
closely resembles a revolving door, for it tends to open and shut simultan- 
eously. Nevertheless, there are situations which are specially favourable 
or unfavourable to moral growth, and which can therefore be described as 
situations of relatively high or low moral opportunity. It partly rests with 
ourselves which kind of situation we occupy at any given time. But it also 
partly rests with other people. And one of the main ways in which one 
individual can affect the moral growth of another is by trusting or distrust- 
ing him for each instance of distrust erects barriers to intercourse and 
co-operation, thereby limiting the scope—and with it the moral oppor 
tunities—of the distrusted person’s life. Thus, the child who is never trusted 
to bring home the right change when he or she has been sent shopping does 
not have the same opportunities of developing habits of honesty in the 
handling of money as the child who is.5 But it is also true of intercourse 


5Of course, one can be,trusted too much as well as too little. Thus, one can say 
that for any moral agent there is at any given time an optimum level of trust, i.e., the 
level which tends to create situations of the kind most favourable to his moral growth. 
But self-interested suspicion and indifference to other people’s welfare always ensure 
that the vast majority of moral agents pass their lives at a level of trust below rather 
than above the optimum, 
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between adults. The stunting effects of distrust upon moral development 
can be seen on every side. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that trust 
is to morality what adequate living space is to self-expression : without it 
there is no possibility of reaching maturity. 

Certain features of distrust tend to aggravate these and other effects 
of distrust. The features I have in mind are two: (i) its durability ; and 
(ii) its contagiousness. Once one has decided to distrust someone in one 
respect that distrust tends to spread to the other aspects of one’s dealings 
with him and one’s attitude tends to settle into a rigid mould of distrust. 
Of course, a relationship can come to be pervaded by trust instead of by 
distrust. But distrust tends to get out of relation to trustworthiness far 
more readily than trust ; and hence, it tends to persist—as trust seldom 
does—even when it is quite unjustified. There are at least two reasons for 
this. In the first place, if A distrusts B he tends to reduce his dealings with 
B to the minimum ; and hence, he tends to lessen B’s chances of proving 
that he has changed or that A’s distrust has been unwarranted. On the 
other hand, if A trusts B he tends to increase his dealings with B, thereby 
increasing the volume of evidence for or against B’s trustworthiness. In 
the second place, the weight of self-interest inclines us towards distrust rather 
than trust not only when there is evidence of untrustworthiness but also 
when there is little or no evidence for or against trustworthiness. Thus, 
trust usually has to make its way against an initial current of distrust. 
And distrustful eyes are quicker to see what confirms their suspicions than 
what tends to put those suspicions at rest. For similar reasons, distrust 
is far more contagious than trust. 

Distrust tends to have the effects I have just described regardless of 
whether the person who is distrusted is aware of other people’s attitude 
towards him. But distrust has other effects which are conditional upon 
his knowing that he is distrusted. The most important of these is moral 
discouragement. Such effects are best examined in relation to the following : 
(i) the comparatively honest man ; (ii) the comparatively dishonest man ; 
and (iii) the man of questionable honesty who is struggling to reclaim himself. 
(i) Even a comparatively honest man can be corrupted by distrust if it is 
sufficiently sustained. Thus, it is no accident that men of far greater than 
average honesty have sometimes cheated or attempted to cheat the customs 
authorities because of their inveterate distrustfulness. This is partly because 
distrust is an invitation to accept a dishonest role, and inveterate distrust 
is such a pressing invitation that many find it difficult to refuse. But it 
is also because a trustworthy man feels disappointed and discouraged if he 
fails to receive what is easily thought of as the reward of trustworthiness, 
namely, other people’s trust. If he is denied this reward he may lapse into 
temporary dishonesty. (ii) When one distrusts the dishonest man one simply 
reinforces his dishonesty. Such a man usually develops a debased conception 
of human nature ; for cynicism is a convenient means of combining dis- 
honesty with peace of mind. Others’ distrust of him and his own dishonest 
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dealings with them are alike in being self-interested ; and therefore, ig ly 
not on the same moral footing as his partners in the distrustful relationship 
into which he enters ? Such a man will only be stirred into renewed percep. 
tion of moral inequality by someone’s willingness to accept the risks ¢ 
trusting him ; and moral progress is impossible in the absence of such pe. 
ception.® (iii) The effects of distrust are most serious, however, when th 
distrusted individual is someone who is struggling against his own dishonesty, 
Such a person is in great need of moral support ; and some degree of trust~ 
especially those varieties of trust which imply concern for the well-being 
of the individual in question—is the support of which he stands in greatest 
need. If he is denied such support he is very likely to fall into a state of 
moral discouragement and even despair, and thereafter to abandon th 
moral struggle in which he has been engaged. 

For all these reasons, then, it is hard to exaggerate the morally harmful 
effects of distrust upon those who are distrusted—especially the effects of 
systematic and pervasive distrust. 


IV 
I now wish to return to the sorts of trust distinguished in Section I and 
consider whether, in the light of prevailing moral judgments and the ten. 
dencies described in Sections II and III, any of them is to be regarded asa 
prima facie obligation.’ 

First, are we under an obligation to trust in the sense of having perfect 
confidence in one another either in relation to certain kinds of situations a 
quite generally ? In my view there can be no such obligation unless we 
can choose to have or not to have perfect confidence in one another ; for 
one cannot be said to have a duty unless it is proper to blame one for not 
discharging it, and it is pointless to blame someone unless it lay in that 
person’s power to avoid the course of action through which he incurred 
blame. But surely perfect confidence in someone is not something one can 
decide to have or not to have. Indeed, a large part of the vast literature of 
jealousy and betrayal owes its existence to this incapacity of human beings 
to uproot their doubts in one another’s trustworthiness and to attain to 
untroubled belief in the good faith of those with whom they live or upon 
whom they depend. However, it might be objected that although one cannot 
pass in an instant from a state of doubt to a state of firm assurance with 
respect to someone’s integrity, it is quite possible to cultivate one’s belief 
in people until it eventually reaches the point of excluding all uncertainty. 
This may be true. But it does not meet the difficulty. For if there were 
prima facie obligation to trust one another in either of the relevant senses 
there would still be occasions on which this moral claim should be outweighed 
by others. Thus, trust of the relevant kinds could only be a prima faci 
obligation if the moral agent could pass at will from one degree of confidence 





*Of course, he may choose to see trust as self-interested also. But this requires 
greater sophistication and/or a higher degree of corruption. 
7In W. D. Ross’s sense. 
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in a person’s trustworthiness to any other that might be indicated by the 
situation as viewed in all its moral lights ; and such fluidity does not pertain 
to this aspect of our personal relationships. 

In any case, it is morally and intellectually objectionable to have perfect 
confidence in the imperfectly trustworthy. 

For the same reasons the wider sort of reliance and those specific reliances 
which exclude the existence of doubt cannot be obligatory. 

Now let us consider the classes of specific reliances which are accom- 
panied by doubts as to the good faith of the persons in whom reliance has 
been placed. Suppose, for example, that A has promised B to do X. B 
thinks it probable that A will do X and decides to rely on him to do it. 
When A cannot know whether B trusts him B usually feels quite free, in 
the moral sense, to trust or not to trust A according to the circumstances 
in which he finds himself. If, on the other hand, he knows that A will be 
aware that he is distrusted if B decided not to rely upon him, B is likely 
to feel some reluctance to distrust him. But the very difference between 
these cases clearly shows that it is not trust or distrust in itself which matters 
but the effects of trust or distrust. One looks through trust or distrust to 
its effects in a way which one does not look through a promise to the effects 
of keeping or breaking it. And the same can be said for that class of specific 
reliances in which one person trusts another although he thinks it unlikely 
that his trust is justified by the other’s intentions. Specific reliances, then, 
can be said to be morally transparent in a way in which promises are not. 
And this transparency makes it clear that they are not morally obligatory. 

This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the fact that therapeutic trust 
—the most plausible candidate for the status of a prima facie obligation— 
is felt to be something which should be suited to the tactical requirements 
of each particular moral situation. To take up an attitude of inveterate 
and systematic distrustfulness towards an individual is to remove from his 
path, as far as one is able, the hurdles upon which he must exercise if he is 
ever to reach or to regain his moral health ; on the other hand, to trust someone, 
in the therapeutic sense, regardless of the strength of the temptation he is 
under to abuse one’s trust, is to present him with hurdles some of which 
are badly adjusted to the degree of fitness to which he has attained. Thus, 
we feel free to trust or to withhold our trust according to circumstances in 
a way in which we should not feel if it were the case that we believed our- 
selves to be under a prima facie obligation to trust one another in this sense. 

In my view, then, none of the sorts of trust which I distinguished in 
Section I is a prima facie obligation. 


V 
But it does not follow from the fact that there is no prima facie obligation 
to trust one another that the repercussions of trust and distrust upon human 
happiness suffice to account for prevailing moral judgments, e.g., our ap- 
praisals of the chronically suspicious or of those who are unwilling to trust 
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certain individuals in any respect whatsoever. In my view, the force of 
these appraisals owes a great deal to the operation of moral factors which 
I have not yet identified. 

The notion of a moral agent is a very involved one. The following seem 
to me to be its clearest and most important implications : (1) that every 
moral agent, as such, has some capacity for honourable dealings ; (2) that 
this capacity can be enlarged ; (3) that other moral agents can assist him 
to enlarge it ; and (4) that such assistance is possible because all moral agents 
belong to a community whose members are responsive in varying degrees 
to one another’s moral appeals and challenges. These implications have a 
bearing on my subject in two important ways. 

First, if moral agents can assist one another in a specifically moral way 
not only would there seem to be a clear duty to render such assistance but 
the duty to do so would seem to outweigh all other duties towards other 
individuals. It follows that anything which tends to give strong support to 
other moral agents will often be obligatory. And, as I have tried to show, 
trust is one of the most important ways in which one individual can give 
moral support to another. For two reasons : first, because it focusses atten- 
tion on the alternative courses between which a choice has to be made; 
and secondly, because the risks which it involves underline the importance 
of the choice. The concern expressed in this willingness to take risks is 
particularly important ; for most of those who stand in greatest need of 
moral assistance have lost their self-respect, and hence have ceased to 
believe that it matters greatly how they behave. Without this kind of 
assistance their moral seriousness is most unlikely to revive. Therefore, 
although there is no prima facie obligation to trust one another, it is often 
one’s duty to trust others, including those whose past conduct makes it 
seem probable that one’s trust will be abused. 

Secondly, it can never be right to take up an attitude of systematic and 
pervasive distrust towards anyone, since such an attitude would only be 
justified if the individual in question were incapable of honourable dealings; 
and such a view of him cannot be consistently held while he is regarded as 
a moral agent. 

In my view, these considerations largely account for the prevailing moral 
judgments with regard to trust and distrust, and, in particular, for the 
appraisals to which I referred at the beginning of this section. 

H. J. N. Horspure# 
University of Glasgow. 
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In Ethics G. E. Moore says that Brutus murdered Caesar. This is Moore’s 
example of a particular act, and particular acts, he claims, are right or 
wrong depending on the actual consequences. Since the point that Moore 
was intent on establishing was that particular acts are right or wrong regard- 
less of what anyone happens to think or feel on the matter, he was not 
especially disturbed by the realization that it would be difficult to know 
whether an act was wright or wrong. 

But Moore’s position is odder than he supposed. Since ‘ consequences ’ 
here mean actual consequences, it is not simply that it would be difficult 
to know all the actual consequences, it is that at any time short of Judgement 
Day the consequences are not all there to be known. Actual consequences 
must be actual events or actual states-of-affairs and non-existent until 
they occur. Even if we assume a Judgement Day when accounts are all in, 
and an omniscient mind capable of foreseeing the exact contribution to 
intrinsic goodness that would then be accredited to a particular act, it will 
still be the case that what this mind knows is whether the act will then be 
right or wrong. But what Moore wishes to claim is that it cannot be the 
case that a particular act could be correctly judged right at one time and 
wrong at another. Yet if by ‘ consequences ’ we mean actual consequences, 
this must be the case. Let us suppose a Recording Angel of perfect accuracy. 
This angel would always know what, at any particular time, was the 
precise degree of contribution to intrinsic goodness made by a particular 
act to date. But the accuracy of the angel precludes the possibility that 
the judgement will always be the same. The oddity of Moore’s position 
consists in the fact that when he thinks about acts he thinks about particular 
temporal occurrences, such as Brutus murdering Caesar, but when he thinks 
about consequences, his view is strangely timeless. 

On the basis of any theory about moral appraisals, the question of what 
constitutes an act must come up for consideration, and the oddity of the 
Mooreian position must somehow be avoided. Contemporary philosophical 
literature presents us with two, apparently rival, approaches. According to 
one, we disregard the historical particularity of the act by considering it 
only as an instance of a type or kind of act to which a general rule is relevant. 
This enables us to take account of consequences as probable consequences 
of acts of a certain kind. According to the other, we consider the particular 
act as such, but now primarily by reference to its “ setting ’’ in a complex, 
ambient, moral situation. The former procedure is that emphasized by 
many modern analytical philosophers, the latter is that stressed by existen- 
tialists. It will be my intent to claim that each of these procedures has 
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plausibility but that each is developed in terms of an analogy and that 
the exclusive emphasis upon either one is the result of overworking the 
analogy. The analogies in question are that of the law court and that of 
the theatre. Certainly these are plausible analogies since it would be odd 
to suppose that nothing of any moral import comes up for judgement in 
the law court or for presentation in the theatre. Nevertheless, every analogy 
has its limitations and I shall wish to conclude that, if we are to take account 
of the full character of moral experience, we must contrive to get out of 
the law court and out of the theatre even though this lands us in an ill. 
defined region that, I suppose, may be called the market place. 

The view that, for purposes of moral discourse and moral appraisal, the 
appropriate description of an act is one that exhibits it as an instance of 
a type of act to which a general moral rule is relevant has been arrived at 
as a result of a variety of considerations. But one thing that recommends 
this view is that it seems to provide a procedure for appraisal that shows 
as clear, precise, and manageable. The consideration of an act as an instance 
of a type of act lifts us at once out of the fluid complexity of actual historical 
happenings. Whether we are entirely entitled to this escape is another 
matter, but as to the theoretical neatness it provides there can be little 
doubt. 

The description of an act to which a general rule is relevant is one that 
reaches out to include intention, on the one side, and consequences on the 
other. This is possible because the act is considered as an instance of a 
kind of act rather than as a particular temporal occurrence. Intention can 
thus be related to consequences in that an intentional act is one that tends 
in a certain direction, which is to say, tends to produce certain consequences. 
What would normally or naturally be intended in the doing of an act of 
this sort is what would normally or naturally be foreseen as a consequence 
of doing it. If, for example, we say that an act is a case of lying, we say, in 
effect, that it is intended to deceive and that it has this tendency because 
such acts normally do deceive. On the basis of this, the total procedure for 
judgement conforms to the following pattern : this act qualifies as an in- 
stance of an act of such and such sort, such and such a general moral rule 
is relevant in this case, and, on the basis of it, we condemn or endorse this 
act. The model operative here is the model of the law court. 

To be sure, the model of the law court, celestial or terrestrial, is nothing 
new in ethics, but it is receiving a good deal of attention at present and it 
is not difficult to understand why this is so. The model of the law court 
recommends itself not merely because decisions are arrived at in law courts, 
but because such decisions are arguable by reference to supporting reasons, 
and some philosophers, who are unwilling to regard a moral judgement as 
true or false in the usual sense, wish, nevertheless, to provide for the relevance 
of reasoning in moral discourse. Provision for such relevance affords 6 
basis for characterizing a moral judgement as justifiable or warranted, 
Furthermore, the model of the law court suggests that, in the event of 
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disagreement, the locus of disagreement can be discovered. Does it relate 
to the classification of the act ? Does it relate to the relevance of the general 
rule? Does it relate to the general rule? The general rule may itself be 
subsumed under some wider moral principle and, eventually, we reach 
something by reference to which we are content to “rest our case ”’. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance that some phil- 
osophers attach to the reference to a rule. They have been willing to claim 
that such a reference, explicit or implicit, is the distinguishing feature of 
anything that might be called “ moral discourse”. Such a claim will seem 
odd if we suppose that philosophers have arrived at it exclusively as a result 
of listening carefully to what people say. If we suppose this we shall be 
likely to think that philosophers have not listened carefully enough or long 
enough. For surely if they listened they would be bound to hear protracted 
narrative accounts of what Tom, Dick, or Harry did, they would hear moral 
appraisals voiced on the basis of these presentational accounts and, if an 
appraisal is questioned, they would hear it defended by an elaboration of 
the details of the moral situation and the particular doings of the agent 
quite as often as by reference to a rule. This happens so often, how could 
it be missed ? 

I think we shall understand the emphasis on the general rule better if 
we suppose that philosophers, stipulating its necessity, have arrived at this 
view by some process other than that of just listening to what people say. 
The emphasis on the general rule seems to follow on a recent revision in 
the analysis of moral appraisals. If it be assumed that moral appraisals are 
non-descriptive but, nevertheless, responsible, and if it be further assumed 
that the only thing that can make them responsible while keeping them 
non-descriptive is the reference to a general rule, it will be natural to sup- 
pose that such a reference is implicit in the very meaning of moral appraisals. 
This would account for the recalcitrance of philosophers with respect to the 
seemingly innocent suggestion that we liberalize our notion of what can 
qualify as a case of moral discourse by ceasing to insist on the reference to 
arule. Such a suggestion will not be regarded as at all innocent. It will be 
seen as the opening move in a campaign designed to restore us to some 
interpretation of moral appraisals that has already been shown to be un- 
satisfactory, namely, that moral appraisals are descriptive or that they 
are irresponsible. 

And there is something additional. It may be claimed that moral ap- 
praisals differ from mere expressions of liking and disliking not only in that 
such appraisals can be supported by reasons, but also in that they are, or 
claim to be, disinterested. Obviously there is something in this, but how 
shall we explicate ‘ disinterested’? It would seem that we could say that 
to be disinterested is to be unbiased by consideration of self-interest. This 
is what Hutcheson and Hume had in mind when they claimed that moral 
approbation and disapprobation could be disinterested. In terms of this 
meaning, a singular judgement on a particular case could very well be dis- 
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interested. But ‘disinterested’ might be explicated in a different way, 
namely, to be disinterested in judgement is to be prepared to make like 
judgements in like cases. Yet this will hardly mean very much unless we 
suppose like cases, and so, by a natural transition, we arrive at the view 
that a disinterested moral judgement must have reference to something 
considered as an instance of a kind. In short, disinterested judgement 
means the impartial imposition of law or the general application of rules, 

It is, I think, by the suasion of such considerations that moral phil- 
osophers arrive at the law court. It may be thought that this is not such 
a bad place to be. There is the reassuring suggestion of the presence of 
Kant, and, moreover, there is sentiment about justice, equity, and the rule 
of law that operates none the less powerfully for not always receiving ex. 
plicit acknowledgement. Yet heavy reliance on the analogy of the law 
court has certain odd results. Let us return to Brutus. 

Since Brutus attacked Caesar, intending to kill him, and did kill him, 
Brutus murdered Caesar, as Moore says. Still, it would be more accurate 
to describe the act as a case of political assassination. If moral appraisal 
requires a consideration of probable consequences of acts of a certain kind, 
the more accurate classification recommends itself. Let us say, then, that 
Brutus assassinated Caesar. ; 

What, now, are the probable consequences of acts of this kind, and what 
is the relevant general rule ? Actual consequences of acts of political assassin- 
ations are likely to be very different depending on who is assassinated and 
when. Still, we can say that an act of political assassination threatens social 
disturbance on a scale not anticipated in the case of the ordinary (relatively 
private) murder. It will be both natural and appropriate to prefer that 
people should seek to achieve their political objectives by peaceful means, 
if such there be. Perhaps we can formulate a general rule as follows : what- 
ever your “ cause ’’, always seek to further it by non-violent and persuasive 
procedures if such procedures are available. 

What about Brutus? If Brutus assassinated Caesar in order to prevent 
him from assuming autocratic power, were there legal or peaceful means 
for preventing this threatened usurpation ? If so, could this legal machinery 
or peaceful persuasion be brought into operation in time? What was the 
situation ? Since it is only by reference to the structure of the situation 
that we can hope to discern the possible alternative acts open to Brutus, we 
shall wish to know as much as we can about the concrete character of the 
situation. What is called for is not only historical reconstruction but the 
exercise of some sort of dramatic imagination. Since the sort of thing that 
could be known, or foreseen, or reflected upon by Brutus is relevant (alter- 
native acts will not really count unless they are live options) we must attempt 
to stand, however briefly, in Brutus’s sandals. The usefulness of the general 
rule seems to diminish as we reflect on how much we need to know in order 
to apply it to the issue of what Brutus did. But perhaps the emphasis on 
the general rule is motivated by a desire to be free from just such entangle- 
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ments. The general rule does not really apply to particular acts but only 
to kinds of acts, and the particular act, once classified, can be dismissed. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that if we keep to the consideration of 
kinds of acts we can more readily advance reasons for endorsing or con- 
demning “‘ that kind of thing ”’, as a recurrent or habitual form of behaviour. 
Consider political assassination. We can make short work of this if we ask : 
are we willing to allow that kind of thing to go on? Of course we are not. 
How would it be if, on the occasion of foreseeing the likelihood of some 
political state-of-affairs of which they did not approve, people constantly 
resorted to acts of assassination ? We have no trouble in recognizing that 
it would be unfortunate. We have every reason to suppose that many 
citizens of every state foresee situations of which they do not approve. 
Much of what goes on in pubs and clubs is head-shaking over such states- 
of-affairs anticipated and condemned. If this habitually resulted in acts of 
assassination, election to public office would amount to about the same 
thing as a death warrant, stable government would be impossible, and so 
on. Clearly we cannot approve of that kind of thing. 

All this is sensible enough, but what about Brutus? Are we willing to 
say, without further ado, that what Brutus did was wrong? Perhaps, at 
this point, a voice may be raised to ask : why this obsessive preoccupation 
with what Brutus did? Moral appraisal, we may be told, has a practical 
intent : that of guiding and directing action and of providing a rationale of 
justification for prescriptive rules. What is Brutus to us or we to Brutus that 
we should bother about him ? However, it is a matter of historical fact that 
people have been concerned with what Brutus did, and from a point of view 
that can only be described as moral. There is something highly paradoxical 
in the attempt to rule out such questions and such considerations. It seems 
not entirely an accident that the examples customarily offered by philoso- 
phers stressing general rules tend to be of the simple sort, such as the desir- 
ability of keeping appointments and of returning borrowed books. The 
suspicion arises that the nice clarity at the high logical level tends to float 
loose and lacks anchorage in an adequate discernment of the phenomenology 
of moral experience. 

Philosophers who rely heavily on the analogy of the law court will, of 
course, wish to say that they are not claiming any identity between the 
moral and the legal but merely recognizing that there may be concepts 
common to ethics and jurisprudence. But the notion of moral reflection 
as primarily concerned with classification of acts and of moral reasoning as 
devoted to a justification of prescriptive rules, suggests that more attention 
is being paid to similarities than to possible differences. But there surely 
are differences. 

There are good reasons why, for legal purposes, an act must be considered 
as an instance of a kind of act. These reasons relate to penalties and to 
enforcement. Because law courts may impose penalties, nothing can be a 
law unless it has been duly promulgated. People must be informed before- 
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hand about the kinds of acts that incur penalties. Furthermore, laws must 
be able to be enforced. For proposed legislation there is always the con. 
sideration of whether ‘“ that kind of thing ”’ can be enforced. Accordingly, 
the law court is not the place for a broad and liberal consideration of all 
the complicated circumstances of a special situation. Moral deliberation may 
require this but legal deliberation cannot afford to. To be sure, there are 
“ difficult ” legal cases that come up for judicial ruling and such rulings 
establish precedents that have the effect of modifying law, but the possi- 
bilities here are restricted and, moreover, we want them restricted. A case 
must be made out for the appropriateness of a classification and anything 
about the case that does not relate to this is irrelevant, immaterial and in- 
competent. If we have positive sentiment in favour of law, we have negative 
sentiment too, and the force of this negative sentiment could perhaps be 
expressed by saying that we should find it absolutely intolerable if everything 
that might, from a moral point of view, be considered an act should count 
legally as an act. 

The association of law with penalties should not be overlooked. It is 
the possibility of penalties that engenders judicial caution and makes us 
inclined to impose severe restrictions on what shall count as an act. So, 
whenever the social context suggests the law court context we adopt a 
judicial caution. Thus when Tom is approached by Dick, who launches 
into a protracted narrative account of what Harry did, Tom may derive 
the impression that something is being presented to him not only for con- 
sideration and appraisal but for action—and probably punitive action. 
Naturally enough this makes him cautious. He will wish to amend this 
narrative discourse so that it will be more in accordance with law court 
testimony. We can hear him saying : ‘ Hold on a moment, you are imputing 
all manner of motives, what, in point of fact, did Harry actually do?’ To 
this question he wants an answer that will restrict the account of “ what 
Harry did ’’ to something precise and readily classifiable. 

It must be conceded at once that since narrative discourse tends to 
assimilate everything to the mode of dramatic action, it will not fit with 
legal conventions. This discourse belongs, not to the law court, but to the 
theatre. The theatre has its own conventions, one of which is the detach- 
ment of the observer. Literary critics have long recognized the role of 
“psychical distance ’’ which, on its negative side, means the break with 
the tendency to take action, and, on its positive side, the unguarded recep- 
tivity to the full presentation of total doings. The kind of judicial caution 
which we have to preserve on the bench can be abandoned once we take 
our seat in the orchestra. Still it would be an error to suppose that taking 
such a seat eliminates all tendency towards moral appraisal or renders us 
at a stroke, uncritical, irrational and irresponsible. What chiefly happens 
is that judgement as appraisal is now dissociated from judgement as the 
imposition of punishment—consignment to prison, to death, or to hell. 

But analytical philosophers entrenched in the law court will not easily 
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be persuaded to consider the point of view of existentialist philosophers 
established in the theatre, and this is understandable since the tendency of 
existentialists to resort to fictional and dramatic forms for the presentation 
of moral issues and dilemmas seems to be motivated by a suspicion of the 
efficacy of general rules. How can a philosopher who supposes that a moral 
appraisal somehow logically entails a reference, explicit or implicit, to a 
general rule, be expected to consider with any sympathy a position so radi- 
cally divergent ? Let us reconsider the theoretical function of the general 
rule. In the eyes of some philosophers the general rule is nothing less than 
the stout and trusty ship that has carried them through the terrible straits 
where Scylla represents the horrors of intuitionalism (moral appraisals are 
descriptive) and Charybdis represents the embarrassments of emotionalism 
(moral appraisals are irresponsible). If these philosophers are asked to give 
up the ship, they will naturally wish to know whether the intent of this 
proposal is to consign them to the sea-monster or to the whirlpool. 

If we say that moral appraisals express commendations and the reverse, 
this disposes of Scylla. The question of whether, in the absence of appeal 
to a general rule, anything in the nature of supporting evidence can be 
provided for a moral appraisal now arises. Concrete issues of the sort that 
existentialists present are, in fact, often discussed and this discussion does 
not always take the form of exchange of reports on personal reactions. 
Defence of moral appraisals frequently takes the form of pointing out features 
of the moral situation. This is an appeal to the facts of the case. There is 
no direct logical transition from the facts of the case to the moral appraisal, 
but it is assumed that if the appraisal is disinterested (unbiased by special 
reference to self-interest) it will be responsive to any reconsideration of 
the facts of the case. Now, to be sure, the facts of the case are not “ bare ”’ 
facts ; they are facts of a moral situation. The situation has to be recognized 
as moral. Without this recognition no intelligible discourse can go forward. 
Iam here assuming that it is not the business of moral philosophy to demon- 
strate how the moral can be derived from the non-moral, for I do not see 
how this can be done—or needs to be done. Philosophers appealing to 
general rules have to assume that a moral rule can be recognized as moral. 
It will not be enough to say simply that it relates to action, for, as Kant 
pointed out, there are rules relating to action that are not moral. If the 
necessary assumption of the direct recognition of something as moral is 
disguised by the phrase ‘ general rule ’, it can be brought out by the mention 
of ‘moral principle’. In short, to be an appropriate object of moral ap- 
praisal, an act must be considered in relation to something assumed to be 
moral in nature. This could be a moral principle or it could be a moral 
situation. The law court analogy stresses the principle ; the theatre analogy 
stresses the situation. We could profit from both of these analogies if we 
could refrain from pressing them too far. 

Existentialist philosophers commonly overwork the analogy of the 
theatre. The effect of overworking this analogy is to suggest that every 
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moral situation is always so unique, complex, and problematical, that the 
sense of the moral is practically synonymous with the sense of the moral 
dilemma for which there is no “ right ’’ solution. The tone of existentialist 
presentation seems designed to more than raise legitimate doubts about the 
easy application of general rules ; the suggestion is strong that the very 
search for such rules is an evasion of moral responsibility and the symptom 
of moral insensitivity. The “fearful freedom ” of decision and action is a 
dramatic—not to say a melodramatic—event, and, indeed, the moral life 
is a drama which we witness and in which we participate. 


I think we should try to get out of the law court and out of the theatre, — 


at least far enough out to recognize that disagreement between philosophers 
can be a difference in response to the appeal of analogies. But the abandon. 


ment, or even modification, of analogies is never an easy matter. We have . 


to reckon with the fact that an analogy serves two functions ; it illuminates 
and it systematizes. The initial appeal of an analogy may be the appeal of 
its illumination—it brings out something that strikes us as important. But 
to use and develop the analogy is to profit more and more from its ordering 
and systematizing influence. Accordingly, no amount of assurance that an 
analogy is in some degree plausible and that it does illuminate, will com. 
pensate for the threat of disorder incident upon the attempt to displace it 
from its key position. 

As I have said, the law court analogy brings out the importance of general 
rules ; the theatre analogy, the importance of concrete situations. Whatever 
be the nature of moral discourse, moral reflection, moral appraisal, it seems 
that we have to take account both of moral principles and of moral situations. 
But it is not at all evident that either of these has an absolutely clear claim 
to a position of priority. Our moral deliberation sometimes moves in the 
direction of the question : what is the moral principle? But it also some- 
times turns on the issue : what is the moral situation? I think it is also 
the case that when we offer evidence in support of a moral appraisal, we 
sometimes cite a moral principle and we sometimes point out features of 
the moral situation. Certainly everything would be theoretically neater 
if it could be shown that one of these questions and one of these appeals is 
reducible to the other, but that this can be done is precisely what I doubt. 

Something is to be learnt from moral appraisals of ethical doctrines. 
Of course, in a way, such appraisals are not in order. Objections to the views 
of an opponent should be confined to the claim that these views are incorrect 
or insufficient and not extend to the suggestion that they are wicked. But 
what may be improper to mention in debate may be operative nonetheless, 
and, if so, it will be as well to bring it boldly forward. I therefore hazard 
the guess that one obstacle to any meeting of minds between analytical 
philosophers entrenched in the law court and existentialist philosophers 
established in the theatre is moral disapproval. From one position, the 
abandonment of law will seem to lead to nothing but unprincipled irresponsi- 
bility and nothing can be such a danger to the moral life as to be unprincipled. 
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Seen from the other position, the stress on rules can engender nothing but 
the complacency of legalistic righteousness ; and nothing can be such a 
danger to the moral life as legalistic righteousness, which invariably makes 
short work of hard cases. 

If we get out of the law court and out of the theatre, we shall, I suppose, 
find ourselves in the market place. This is not a well organized region, but 
this is where the actualities of moral experience are encountered. Perhaps it 
is the peculiarity and the characteristic of moral reflection that it fluctuates 
back and forth between polar opposites—abstract moral principles, on the 
one hand, concrete moral situations, on the other. We cannot afford the 
constraint of the law court and we cannot afford the freedom of the theatre. 
We dare not dispense with moral principles and trust entirely to our sense 
of the requirements of particular moral situations. Moral principles are not 
plausibly thought of as mere empirical generalizations from particular in- 
sights. They have an authority not accounted for on such an assumption. 
And it is not only that they have this authority ; it is that we feel they 
ought to have it. But, then again, we dare not believe that our principles 
will carry us all the way. We dare not assume that our response to the 
complicated moral situation calls for nothing but casuistry. 

Dorotuy WALSH 
Smith College, U.S.A. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Function, Purpose and Powers. By Dorotay Emmet. (London : Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. vii + 300. Price 28s). 


This impressive and stimulating study reviews the three main fields of 
human activity in so far as it is social ; functional activity, which Professor 
Emmet regards with some reservations as the field of sociology ; purposive 
activity, the field of politics ; and activity as productive of novelty, the field 
of no organised body of knowledge. The difference is important. Creative 
activity arises from the special powers of gifted individuals ; that is why it 
cannot be subsumed under categories. 

There is a moral here for philosophers and for people in universities. It 
is a sobering thought that the one thing that cannot be taught, the one thing 
the individual has to tease out for himself, is the activity of original thinking 
and writing. Logic and methodology are merely ways of checking up on 
the results of the spontaneous exercise of the originative powers of the 
mind. These powers provide the main reason for intensifying the current 
attempts to resume the activity of speculative thinking. The great philo- 
sophers, and notably Kant, are concerned not only with the conditions 
under which scientific knowledge becomes possible, but also with the pro- 
cesses by which the mind obtains new ideas. Perhaps the attempt to reflect 
on these processes is the main business and justification of speculative 
thinking. A society whose philosophers reject as meaningless the propositions 
or queries or regulative principles suggested by the metaphysical impulse 
may simply be a society suffering from pernicious intellectual anaemia. 

Professor Emmet draws no such conclusions : first because she is good 
at sticking to her point—what she is writing about in her account of Powers 
is not originality in thinking but originality in social innovation : second, 
because she is not partial to the drawing of conclusions. She does venture 
an occasional opinion, but these run counter to the findings entailed by her 
reasoning. Thus she has quite positive views about sociology and more 
tentative opinions about philosophy. She appears to favour the considerable 
group of contemporary sociologists who see their discipline as concerned 
with the functional or objective aspect of social behaviour, what men actually 
do, as distinct from the purposive or subjective aspect, what they think 
they are doing. Her method of elucidating the three concepts in her title, 
and her occasional comments on philosophical method, suggest that she 
thinks the contemporary stream of linguistic and logical analysis is flowing 

in the right direction. But her very close analysis of the idea of “ function ”, 
and of the wider conceptual setting of ‘“‘ structure and function” within 
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which it operates, opens up huge gaps in the armoury of the sociologists ; 
and in doing so it exposes an essential weakness in the assumptions under- 
lying the method of linguistic analysis in philosophy. 

This implies that there is a special connection between linguistic analysis 
and sociology. The exponents of analysis would deny any such connection. 
One of their main positions (if one may still quote Language, Truth and 
Logic) is that philosophy, defined as the analysis of the concepts employed 
by the various sciences, “is not in principle related to any one science more 
closely than to any other”’. But the language used by analysts when dis- 
cussing philosophy in general carries a very different implication. Take 
those passages in which Professor Ayer considers the question why any one 
should philosophise at all. The old-fashioned answer—that clarity of thought 
is good in itself as well as a condition of right action—is ruled out by a 
doctrine devoted to proving that statements of this kind have no meaning. 
Instead an indication is given of the philosopher’s function. ‘‘ The philosopher 
qua philosopher is not in a position to assess the value of any scientific 
theory : his function is simply to elucidate the theory by defining the symbols 
which occur in it.’”’ The sciences in turn have their function : it is to use 
past experience as a guide to the future. Any suggestion that philosophers 
might profitably reflect on this function of the sciences is flatly rejected. 
“There is no sense . . .”’ (in asking for a theoretical justification of what 
the sciences do). “ There is no need ”’ (to say why we should formulate rules 
for the anticipation of future experience). ‘“ It is plain ’”’ (that on our ability 
to make successful predictions depends the satisfaction of even our simplest 
desires, including the desire to survive). 

What this implies is that analysts comprehend philosophy and science 
within a broadly sociological conspectus. Their thinking operates within 
the context of a certain conception of social structure : the conception of 
a self-maintaining system of processes defined in terms of their function 
within the system. Philosophers function as part of an ongoing system of 
prediction and control sustained by the sciences. Scientists function as 
part of an ongoing system of activities directed to the maintenance and 
physical well-being of society. And the flat denial of any need for discussing 
these propositions, combined with the positive analyst preference for specific 
case-studies, combined with the initial rejection of the evaluative and syn- 
optic aspect of philosophy, show that the use of the term ‘function’ is no 
mere loose borrowing from ordinary discourse. It is used imprecisely enough, 
and replaced occasionally by terms like ‘ business’ and even ‘ purpose ’. 
But in its general context it has a clear enough meaning. Philosophy, and 
the sciences, and every other specific set of réles and activities, are functions 
of a self-maintaining system (or aggregate of systems), and these systems 
can be studied—this is the essential organic analogy underlying the idea 
of function—without postulating conscious purpose or design. It is a com- 
mon enough notion, used by many thinkers over many centuries : but in 
recent years it has been elaborated and clarified, given scientific status as 
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it were, by social anthropology ; and now it has been taken over by the 
main body of contemporary sociologists, those who think of their discipline 
as a positive science supplanting the older philosophical approach to the 
"study of society. 

It can, of course, be argued that there is nothing special, and therefore 
nothing illicit, about the connection between analysis and sociology. We 
are all sociologists nowadays : it is quite proper to consider any and every 
distinctive set of human activities in terms of a function in an ongoing social 
system discharged by appropriately qualified groups of people. Thus analysts 
would operate within a sociologically defined social setting in precisely the 
same way as do physicists or economists or sociologists themselves. The 
imputation of bias would then disappear. But there is a flaw in the argument. 
Analysts are not just people like anybody else; they are philosophers. 
Economists and physicists can talk of their function in society if they want 
to : it doesn’t affect what they do. Even sociologists can (in principle) use 
the idea uncritically, basic as it is to their discipline. It is the mark of a 
positive science to put its basic concepts to work and not to analyse them. 
Not so with philosophers, and particularly analytical philosophers. It is 
quite improper for them to proceed upon uncriticised assumptions. It is 
their function, so to speak, to analyse all concepts and propositions, in- 
cluding the proposition that they perform a function and that this is it. 
It is difficult if not impossible to evade the conclusion that linguistic analysis 
rests upon a mistake. With this, we could claim (but all such claims are 
notoriously short-lived), we complete the overthrow of analytical philosophy. 

This expresses somewhat sharply a position with which Professor Emmet 
might eventually come to agree. Later in the book, discussing “ calling ” 
or vocation, she suggests that ethical and what she calls “ descriptive ” 
interests may interact to increase our knowledge : “. . . I shall not try to 
hide my belief ”’ (a characteristic meiosis) “‘ that the development of creative 
originality in vocation is desirable, and that we need not only descriptive 
studies, but a view of social ethics, which can take account of this. In any 
case, that the two kinds of interest may finally feed into each other is the 
hope out of which this book has grown ’”’. But that is for the future. The 
book is immediately concerned with the critical analysis of sociological 
rather than philosophical thinking. And this analysis is rendered difficult 
by the apparent reluctance of the writer to follow the argument wherever 
it leads. This is perhaps unfair, but it is how it strikes this particular 
contemporary. 

The discussion of the concept of “ function ” is a crucial example. This 
concept is admirably appropriate to the biological and physiological systems 
in relation to which it has a precise meaning. But taken over to describe 
social processes it has two main defects. The first, already referred to, is 
that function excludes purpose. So do some social processes, which seem to 
work as if the elements have no purposive drive. “ But the attempt to 
get rid of terms suggesting purposive intention in contexts where, as in 
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the case of organisms, there is every reason to suppose that purposes are 
absent may sometimes lead to paradoxical results if it is carried over into 
social contexts where sometimes at any rate purposes may very well be 
present ’’. 

The second defect of any functional explanation is that it cannot take 
account of social change. Such an explanation allows in effect for two 
possibilities : (a) the maintenance of a system of elements in equilibrium, 
within marginal variations, and (b) the breakdown of the system. Carried 
over into social studies this will suggest that the alternatives are the main- 
tenance of stability in a society or its breakdown. Thus these newer notions 
—function and equilibrium—unless supplemented by other concepts “ lead 
virtually to a way of looking on society as a system which (short of complete 
breakdown) persists while the people who are its members for the time being 
pass through it and are succeeded by others’. “‘ Such concepts ”’, Professor 
Emmet goes on, “ will be likely to serve best in considering the persistent 
forms of societies where change is at a minimum, such as the primitive 
societies studied by social anthropologists are (rightly or wrongly) usually 
deemed to be ”’. 

It would appear to follow from all this that explanation in terms of 
function is largely irrelevant to the problems of the large-scale industrial 
societies studied by sociologists. In these, as D. G. MacRae remarks, “ it 
is not social change, but socially static situations which are infrequent ”’. 
A parallel conclusion would be that the English tendency to think of soci- 
ology as the social anthropology of advanced societies is misconceived. 
But that is not how Professor Emmet sees it. Having exposed the funda- 
mental conceptual weakness of the attempt of sociologists to limit their 
discipline to the “ functional ’’ aspects of social processes, she goes on to 
commend them for making the attempt. “The functionalist approach is 


_ legitimate to the sociologist : it enables him to study activities in terms of 


their observable consequences, rather than in terms of their presumed 
purposes. This is a proper use of abstraction’. Having almost reached the 
conclusion that the kind of societies studied by social anthropologists are 
so unlike the kind of societies studied by sociologists as to invalidate the 
fashionable attempts to marry the two disciplines, she goes on to draw 
most of her subsequent illustrations from the social anthropology of primitive 
societies. There is something to be said for this policy of facing both ways. 
The chapters on the social anthropologists are particularly illuminating ; 
and Professor Emmet makes out a better case for the functionalist abstrac- 
tion in sociology than most sociologists are capable of doing. But if the 
book is rich and rewarding in its detailed passages, it is indecisive and 
frustrating in its general impact. This is particularly true of the discussion 
of purpose, in which what is given out by one hand is immediately with- 
drawn by the other. The passage on pp. 134-5 is a fair example of this. 
More generally, the writer seems to me to miss the whole point of how a 
progressive or changing society functions (or more precisely non-functions). 
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The main sociological fact about people is that when they are made aware 
that they do certain things or respond to certain situations in certain pre- 
dictable ways, things they were formerly unaware of doing, the awareness 
often changes the way of behaving. Even if they perform the same sequence 
of actions as before, they do it with a difference. It is, of course, more striking 
when the response changes, as in the case of Graham Wallas’s famous example 
of the effect on the American Middle-West customers of pill-vendors of the 
invention of the term ‘spell-binder’. A more spectacular example is the 
Marxian doctrine of class struggle which operates in its purity only when 
the classes in question have heard nothing of the Marxian doctrine of class 
struggle. A third example was given by the well-known child health special- 
ist, the late Sir James Spence, some yearsago. He found that the main reason 
for the great decline in infant and mother mortality in the last fifty years has 
been that mothers and grandmothers have changed their methods of child 
care for the better by taking thought and learning from the many channels 
of education which have become available. 

In short, so-called functional ways of behaving are continually being 
transformed into purposive modes of conduct by virtue of the fact that 
human beings are capable of thought. And this transformation is strongly 
influenced by those gifted and original individuals like Marx, or the unknown 
genius who coined the term ‘ spell-binder ’. Professor Emmet’s chapters on 
such gifted individuals—charismatic, saintly, difficult, dedicated, extra- 
ordinary, divinely ordinary—are of great interest. If her examples are 
drawn almost entirely from the life of action or of religion, and if the activity 
of philosophising (which depends so greatly on gifted individuals like Des- 
cartes or Moore) is left out, this is in line with her general reluctance to try 
too far the limited tolerance-potential of the bulk of contemporary British 
philosophers. But the last chapter, and particularly the last paragraph, 
does much to compensate for the reservations and balancings of the earlier 
parts. “ All along the line, in all sorts of social situations, adaptations, in- 
novations and decisions will be being made, with more and less success. 
The coherence of a society is . . . not just an “ equilibrium ”’ secured by 
the automatic coming into operation of countervailing tendencies : it is 
something more precarious, always needing to be renewed by efforts of 
will and imagination ”’. 

J. A. Mack 
University of Glasgow. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Aquinas: Exposition of the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. Translated by 
PrzrrE Conway, O.P. (Quebec : M. Doyon. 1956. Pp. xvi + 449. Price $6.00). 


This first appearance in English of Aquinas on the Posterior Analytics is a much 
more usable book than its original, because practically nothing is lost in translation 
and the constantly recurring vague reference-phrases to the passages expounded in 
the Latin Aristotle, such as “ sit autem ”’, ‘‘ in eodem ”’, “‘ hoc enim ”’, are here replaced 
by sufficiently long quoted phrases from the Oxford Translation, e.g. ‘‘ The advocates 
of circular demonstration, etc.’’, and references in the Bekker numbers to the section 
of five lines in which the phrase occurs. 

On the other hand, it is dubious whether the book is at all useful ; what has Aquinas 
to add to our understanding of Aristotle ? This is a question to which the translator 

mably has an answer, and which he might well have discussed in an introduction. 
Doubtless the exposition had its value in the thirteenth century, but in the twentieth 
who needs such an indirect approach? After all, someone interested in Aristotle can 
obtain from the Oxford University Press for the same price as this book the whole of 
the Analytics, in hard covers, in a revised and beautifully printed Greek text, with a 
95-page introduction and 400 pages of commentary by Sir David Ross, including an 
exposition (before the commentary on each chapter) which gives a much clearer notion 
both of Aristotle’s method of work and of his actual arguments than Aquinas does. 
While someone interested in Aquinas himself would surely be better advised to devote 
his time to those works in which Aquinas appears as a great philosopher on his own 
account. For the Exposition seems to me to throw no further light on Aquinas as a 
philosopher. 

The translator writes : ‘‘ Students of St. Thomas’s philosophy must be prepared 
still to read most of it in Latin, and it is felt that in a translation such prefer, where a 
choice must be made between literacy and cold accuracy, the latter”’. He also tries 
to maintain unvarying consistency in translating the scholastic terminology. These 
aims are certainly fulfilled, resulting in an accurate but extremely literal rendering. 
The effect is rather strange, and may even be misleadingly ambiguous, for readers 
solely of English, as in the following fairly typical sentence : “‘ As to the first one must 
know that that of which the science is sought through demonstration is a certain con- 
clusion in which a proper passion is predicated of some subject, which conclusion is 
inferred from certain principles’ (Bk. I, L.2, Sect. 2). Incidentally, I doubt whether 
‘foreknowledge ’ and ‘ foreknown’ ever have elsewhere the meaning, in which they 
are used regularly in the translation, of pre-existent knowledge, etc. 

The production of the book (mimeographed) is adequate, but not pleasant : not 


_ only has the typescript the usual, and I suppose with ordinary machines inevitable, 
| uneven right-hand edge, but the words are too often divided between one line and the 
| next, sometimes on the wrong principles, and frequently without the necessary hyphen, 


so that nightmarish words appear to the reader at the beginning and end of lines. Much 
of this could have been avoided by using one column to the page ; what reason there 


| could be for using two columns to fill a total text-width of 5} ins. I cannot see. Also 


in some places the ‘ print ’ is faint, and in others smudgy. Pp. xiii and xiv should be in 


| Teverse order. 


Rotanp Harp 


Hegel: A Re-examination. By J. N. Frnpuiay. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1958. Pp. 
372. Price 30s). 


Professor Findlay’s book deserves the warmest of welcomes. No one averred more 
clearly than Hegel himself that a philosophy is the child of its time ; it may sum up 
and supersede the work of its predecessors but, as the self-transcendence of philosophical 
thinking proceeds, it will be superseded in its turn. Hegel’s pupils did not see this 
so clearly as their master had done, and thus no great philosopher suffered so much 
at the hands of his defenders. Enthusiastic, almost fanatical, discipleship led inevitably 
to a reaction so violent that in the last forty years most philosophers in this country 
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have been content to leave Hegel himself unread and to derive their knowledge of him, 
if any, from second-hand sources and the writings of so-called Hegelians. Against 
this neglect Professor Findlay’s book is a timely warning. He has gone to the fountain. 
head and discovered that Hegel after all is one of the great philosophers. 

This discovery he now imparts to men of his own generation and to his juniors in 
the hope (unexpressed but implicit in his book) that they may be encouraged to make 
direct contact with “‘ one of the greatest and least understood of philosophical minds ”, 

His task has been mainly expository. He has found in Hegel “ certain ideas” 
which he regards as of “‘ permanent philosophical importance”’ and which do not 
seem to him to have been stressed sufficiently in ‘‘ current expositions’, and these 
are the ideas on which he continually lays emphasis. He does not list them explicitly 
but they seem to be : (1) Hegel is of all philosophers the one most free from transcendent 
metaphysics ; he is the philosopher of the here and now. (2) His thought is not exact 
and rigorous, as in mathematics, but fluid and dialectical, though the “ necessity ”’ of 
the dialectic is more like that of a well-constructed poem than that of a logical argument, 
(3) He teaches a special brand of idealism for which self-conscious mind is the outcome 
and the end of nature, rather than its source. This idealism neither denies nor goes 
beyond the facts of experience, and so is realistic ; it merely looks at these facts in 
their bearing on ourselves. (Professor Findlay outlined these ideas in his Presidential 
Address to the Aristotelian Society in 1955; that Address is a helpful introduction 
to his book). 

Using these ideas as a leit-motiv, Professor Findlay summarises Hegel’s argument 
through the labyrinth of the Phenomenology and then through the whole system from 
Logic to Absolute Mind. He attaches more value than is usual to the Philosophy of 
Nature, but he gives it little more space proportionately than Stace did, and I am not 
sure that he is so illuminating on this topic as S. Alexander in his Mind essay or as 
Collingwood in The Idea of Nature. The summary of the volumes on Art and Religion 
is short ; the same is true of the Philosophy of History where even in the briefest of 
surveys one might have expected some reference to the view that “‘ History is nothing 
but the development of the concept of freedom ”’. 

I wish I could think that Professor Findlay will succeed in inducing more students 
to read Hegel. His sympathy with contemporary philosophy may give him a chance 
of being heard which is denied to those who regard it as a Retreat from Truth. But I 
must confess that I find Stace easier to follow, though this may just be an indication 
of how old-fashioned I am. Hegel is undoubtedly more readily intelligible in German 
than in English, and, whatever may be said of the Phenomenology, the Encyclopaedia 
presents far fewer difficulties than is commonly supposed. I cannot agree with Pro- 
fessor Findlay that “‘ Hegel’s principal writings exceed in difficulty those of any other 
philosopher ’’. What about Kant’s ? However that may be, an English expositor of 
Hegel needs to stand back from the master and reclothe the leading ideas in English 
if they are to be assimilable by those with no German. Professor Findlay seems to me 
to stand under the master’s shadow and to work too much in Hegelian terminology. 
His numerous quotations, though translated ad hoc, are pretty forbidding to the un- 
initiated (but I am grateful for one of them which finds me out in a mistake). 

It would be tedious to discuss all the passages on which I would like to cross swords 
with Hegel’s latest expositor, but I will mention a few of them : 

(a) When he says that “ quite obviously ” (perhaps too favourite a phrase) the steps 
taken by a dialectical development cannot follow by a chain of logical deduction, and 
then goes on to hold that the particular dialectical trail blazed by Hegel is only one of 
many which thought can follow (pp. 81 and 95), he seems to forget his own insight 
into Hegel’s empiricism. Hegel is concerned with what the course of history has been, 
not with what it might have been if Cleopatra’s nose had been differently formed. 

(b) The reason for this forgetfulness may lie in Professor Findlay’s refusal to take 
seriously Hegel’s belief that spirit is not only the outcome of nature but also its 
prius, and that it is this original spirit which works its way to self-consciousness through 
nature and history. From this point of view what has happened in that process has 
happened of necessity, and the task of the philosopher is to discern what the one necessary 
dialectic of history has been. 

(c) Professor Findlay thinks that Hegel means by the true infinite only “‘ finitude 
essentially associated with free variability ’. ‘‘ Thus I am infinite since I can imagine 
myself in anyone and everyone’s shoes and conceive myself as having any and every 
sort of experience ” (p. 164). This strange interpretation is not argued at length. It 
is odd that Professor Findlay has not seen that Hegel’s doctrine is derived from his 
conception of the Holy Spirit, but what may have blinded him is his belief (untenable, 
I think) that Hegel is a philosopher of Diesseits alone. (He seems to me to exaggerate 
Hegel’s debt to the German mystics). 

(d) What I have to regard as a fundamental and almost all-pervasive misunder- 
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standing comes out when Professor Findlay says, for example, “ Hegel shows no 
tendency to go beyond the finite and individual human consciousness, but merely to 
give depth to our idea of it ” (p. 349). Phraseology like this fails to bring out the notion 
of self-transcendence which is fundamental to Hegel's thought (as to that of some of 
his masters). This too is linked with the attempted extrusion of the infinite from Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

(e) “‘ Hegel came to give the Prussian constitution an exaggerated philosophical 
endorsement ”’ (p. 28). ‘‘ Hegel’s views of the Monarch’s functions are in accord with 
modern British constitutional practice ” (p. 325). ‘‘ Hegel’s account of the State des- 
cribes with faithful accuracy the political arrangements of the monarchy in which Hegel 
spent his later years ” (p. 327). This is a question of historical fact. I submit that the 
second of these statements is true and that the first and third cannot survive a com- 
parison between the Philosophie des Rechts and any historian’s account of the consti- 
tution of Prussia in 1821. 

After these criticisms I should like to close on a more appreciative note. Professor 
Findlay says that ‘‘ Hegel alone among thinkers has borrowed the whole cast of his 
thought from Christianity. . . . He may be regarded as the father of ‘ modernism ’, 
that ever assailed but unsuppressible and authentic expression of Christian belief ”’ 
(pp. 354 and 139). If “‘ Protestantism ’’ be substituted for ‘‘ Christianity ”’, this seems 
to me to be true and of the first importance, though it has been insufficiently stressed 
by most previous writers on Hegel. 

T. M. Knox 


The Blue and Brown Books. By Lupwia WirtGcEeNnsTEIN. (Oxford : Blackwell. 1958. 
Pp. xiv + 185. Price 25s). 

The Later Philosophy of Wittgenstein. By Davrp Potz. (London : Athlone Press. 1958. 
Pp. 132. Price 15s). 


Reading the Blue or the Brown Book in typescript before any of Wittgenstein’s 
later philosophical writings had been published was, I suppose, for many a living philo- 
sopher, the most intellectually moving experience of his life. One seemed to be in 
the presence of thinking which had an unparallelled intensity and directness of contact 
with its matter. It was impossible that one’s conception of philosophy should not be 
profoundly and permanently altered. From every point of view it was desirable that 
these writings should be published, as they now have been. Since the Philosophical 
Investigations has appeared in the meantime and is, after all, a better and fuller book, 
there is not, for those who have studied it carefully, a great deal of further philosophical 
pleasure and profit to be got from a re-reading of the Blue and Brown Books. But 
there is some : some thoughts which are not repeated, some continuous passages in 
which the thought is more easily accessible, at least one such passage—the discussion 
of solipsism towards the end of the Blue Book—which gives pleasure by its sheer in- 
genuity. The books will in any case be essential to the student of Wittgenstein, and 
they may possibly, for the student of philosophy in general, be a better introduction 
to his later thought than the Investigations themselves. There is a Preface by Mr. R. 
Rhees, who quotes a letter which Wittgenstein sent to Lord Russell with a copy of 
the Blue Book. 

Mr. David Pole’s short book is both expository and critical. The exposition con- 
centrates on the main lines of Wittgenstein’s thinking about language, philosophy and 
meaning and is, I think, very well done within the limits of the comparatively small 
number of words which Mr. Pole allows himself. One begins to suspect a misunder- 
standing when one comes to Mr. Pole’s criticisms. His main charge, often repeated, is 
that Wittgenstein’s ‘system’ makes it appear impossible or inexplicable that there 
should be such a thing as linguistic innovation, in particular where this takes the form 
of the modification or improvement of an existing linguistic practice. “‘ Wittgenstein’s 
whole treatment of language takes no account of the necessity or possibility of its growth ; 
one may go further, it comes near to prohibiting it’. Unfortunately Mr. Pole’s dis- 
cussion of this charge is conducted in very general and abstract terms. He does not 
give instances of the cases of “ linguistic innovation” which he thinks Wittgenstein’s 
“system ’’ could not accommodate. It is hard to believe that, had such cases been 
produced, Wittgenstein would have been stumped for a description of them which was 
not inconsistent with other things he said. Perhaps the source of misunderstanding 
is the fact that Wittgenstein’s later purpose in philosophy is, as he often announces, a 
limited one : he fights “ a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means 
of language ”’, combats an “‘ urge to misunderstand ”’ existing linguistic practices and 
does so by helping us to “‘ command a clear view” of them. I do not think that Mr. 
Pole convincingly extracts from Wittgenstein’s pursuit of this aim a general theory 
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of language with the damaging consequences he alleges. But one may feel very much 
more sympathy with another thought of Mr. Pole’s, namely that what Wittgenstein 
calls ‘ philosophy ’ is not the whole of what philosophy is or ought to be, that the sub. 
ject is one “‘ where various large alternatives remain permanently open ’’. Wittgenstein 
said that the subject he was dealing with was one of the heirs of the subject which used 
to be called ‘ philosophy ’. I do not know whether he really thought it had co-heirs, or 
might itself have descendants. 
P. F. Strawson 


Il metodo della filosofia. By Giovanni Vartati. (Bari: Editori Laterza. 1957. Pp, 
225. Price L.900). 


Our picture of Italian philosophy has been seriously distorted by two historical 
accidents : first, that Giovanni Vailati was born as early as 1863 (three years before 
Croce), and second, that he died so young (in 1909, at forty-six). That his friend and 
follower Calderoni died in 1914 at the age of thirty-five has also contributed towards the im. 
pression generally current outside Italy that Croce and Gentile are representative of 
all modern Italian philosophy. Vailati believed in philosophy as analysis or methodology, 
without social and political overtones ; he worked on the history and philosophy of 
science and on mathematical logic ; he distinguished between real problems and pseudo- 
problems and said that the difference was concealed by “ similarity in verbal form or 
in grammar ”’ ; and propounded a theory of meaning being dependent on the relevance 
of some particular experience. But it was too early for these ideas to catch on ; more- 
over, after a series of subordinate posts, he abandoned university life, to teach in schools 
and technical institutes; and though he wrote a vast number of articles and reviews, 
he never attempted to write a book. He called himself a ‘ pragmatist’ in honour of 
C. 8. Peirce, but his ‘ pragmatism ’ was mainly a matter of a methodical approach to 
philosophy, of following some rules, and had nothing to do with the views commonly 
understood by this label. The neglect into which the small group of Italian pragmatists 
have hitherto fallen—other associates besides Calderoni were E. Regalia, E. Juvalta 
and L. Limentani—is indicated by their failure to get a mention in Passmore’s s00 
Years of Philosophy, where (p. 121) the Jamesian Papini is regarded as the central and 
only significant figure of pragmatism in Italy. 

An account and explanation of this state of affairs has been given in English by 
Signor Rossi-Landi in The Listener, Jan. 10th 1957, under the title, ‘‘ The Knife-grind- 
ers ’’ ; he has now done much to remedy it for readers of Italian by issuing this selection 
of Vailati’s essays in a cheap and handy form with a general introduction, a short 
biography, an adequate bibliography, and an index of authors mentioned which con- 
tains additional information. (For those who preferably read languages other than 
Italian, and wish to sample, I give references further below to some translations.) 
The eleven essays included are: 1. Ricerche di Storia delle Scienze ; 2. Questioni di 
Parole ; 3. Causa ed Effetto nelle Scienze Storiche ; 4. Definizione della Matematica ; 
5. Paradossi in Filosofia ; 6. Tropi della Logica ; 7. Caccia alle Antitesi ; 8. Conoscere 
e Volere ; 9. Ricerca dell’ Impossibile ; 10. Pragmatismo e Logica Matematica ; 11. 
Linguaggio e Contrasti Illusori. All these have of course appeared already, in the 
massive posthumous volume of Scritti (967 pp.), Florence and Leipzig 1911, published 
by subscription ; but this is neither easy nor cheap to obtain, besides being cumbersome 
to use. Everyone with a serious interest in Italian philosophy who does not possess 
the Scritti, and perhaps some who do, will want to buy the present convenient collection. 

Some versions in other languages : 

English : 6. in Journal of Philosophy 1908. 7. ibid. 1907. 10. in the Monist 1906. There 
is also “‘ A Study in Platonic Terminology ” in Mind 1906, 473-85. 

French : 5. in Revue de Philosophie 1905 ; Scritti, 555-60. Also an essay on the deductive 
method in Revue de Metaphysique et Morale 1898, 677-703; and ‘‘ De quelques 
caractéres du mouvement philosophique contemporain en Italie ’’, Revue du Mois 
1907 ; Scritti, 753-69 ; both these are French originals. 

The editor has since carried out the promise made in the book, of a full bibliography, 
in his “ Materiale per lo studio di Vailati’’ in Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia 
1957, 468-85, and 1958, 82-108. 

Roianp Hat 


An Enquiry into Goodness. By F. E. Sparsuorr. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. London : 0.U.P. 1958. Pp. xiv + 304. Price 45s). 


This is a very difficult book to assess. Professor Sparshott is both extremely well- 
educated philosophically, and fortunate in the possession of a fluent, lucid and witty 
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style of writing. For example : ‘“‘ Damn it, one feels like saying, you know what I mean 
by ‘ meaning ’ ; or if you don’t, I can’t be bothered. And this attitude becomes neither 
a philosopher nor a gentleman ”’ (p. 63). He says of his book, ‘“‘ Perhaps it should be 
called a ramble through a private world of thought ”’ (p. 4) ; and applies to it the epithets 
‘wayward’ and ‘discursive’; but in this he does himself an injustice, for in fact 
the arrangement of the work is both logical and very well flagged with sub-titles and 
decimal section-numbers. It is, however, a great deal more than “an enquiry into 

ess ’’, and the “ remarks on the nature and scope of such enquiries ’’ occupy nearly 
half the book—many might say the better half. There can be few topical problems 
about philosophical method which do not receive, somewhere in the book, an illuminat- 
ing and penetrating comment. The author has evidently the kind of mind that sees 
readily the connexion between one philosophical problem and another, and does not 
like to leave it unexamined. But he succeeds very well in making the scale of his treat- 
ment of a question proportionate to its importance for his main subject. And he has 
made very good use, in his ethical investigations, of considerations from outside ethics, 
and often even from outside philosophy—for example, he has many illuminating quota- 
tions from anthropologists. 

The analysis which he gives of ‘ good ’ is as follows : “ To say that x is good is to 
say that it is such as to satisfy the wants of the person or persons concerned ” (p. 122), 
This analysis is proposed at the beginning of the central section of the book, and the 
next eighty pages are devoted to its explanation, qualification and defence. Since the 
analysis is of a type against which there are commonly thought to be obvious objec- 
tions, it is only fair to point out that Professor Sparshott uses this formula more as a 
peg on which to hang his account of ‘ good ’ than as the irreducible distillation of that 
account ; he says: “ The formula is nothing, the use made of it everything. It has 
been, at the very most, a tool of interpretation and not an interpretation in itself ; 
and it is not clear that no other tool could have served ” (p. 292). In developing this 
formula he contrives to introduce qualifications which are intended to meet some of 
the natural objections; and these qualifications make his theory harder to controvert 
—or even to get to grips with. According to their temperament, readers will either fret 
at the elusiveness of the argument or admire the pains taken to do justice to all possible 
sides of all possible questions. 

The chief qualifications to the formula have to do with the expressions ‘ wants’ 
and ‘concerned’. ‘Wants’ is said to be ambiguous, meaning either ‘ desires’ 
or ‘ needs ’ ; and this ambiguity transfers itself to the word ‘ good ’ itself. The assess- 
ment of the desires or needs of a person is a task to whose elusiveness Professor Spar- 
shott does moderate justice. Yet I was left with the impression that he had been sitting 
on the fence. For at some points he seems to be maintaining that the desires and the 
needs of a person can be “ objectively ’’ (his word) determined, whereas at others he 
seems to be parrying objections by making this impossible. The truth is (as I think 
he would agree) that the “ objectivity ’ of a statement that something is good varies 
from one context to another ; in contexts in which ‘ good’ has a tolerably settled de- 
scriptive meaning it can be quite obvious what are the desires and needs of the persons 
concerned ; in others (he quotes the case of an artist talking about his own painting) 
this question can only be settled ‘‘ subjectively ’’ by the speaker. The question “ What 
do I want ?’”’ is surely a paradigm case of a “ subjective ’’ question ; and attempts to 
turn it into an “ objective ’’ one (by analogy with the different question ‘*‘ What does he 
want ? ”’) lead only to a breakdown of the objectivist-subjectivist distinction (a break- 
down which is on other grounds much to be desired). 

The same kind of indeterminacy is acknowledged by Professor Sparshott to exist 
with regard to the identity of “‘ the persons concerned ”’. Yet, when all this has been 
said, is it not misleading to insist, as he does, that goodness is a “‘ quality’’? It is true 
that nothing much hangs on this verbal question, and that it is possible to use the word 
“quality ’ in such a way that goodness is one ; yet all the same the effects of his insistence 
may be to make people think that he has shown goodness to be a quality in some stronger 
sense than is the case ; and the kaleidoscopic scintillations of his argument serve only 
to dazzle. Thus, he admits that goodness is different from other qualities in the following 
ways : “ Questions of goodness are not, like questions of yellowness, mere questions 
of classification, but are grounds for decision ”’ ; and “* There is a sense in which ‘ what’s 
yellow about’ a thing is constant. ... But there is nothing whatever in common 
between what makes a good car good and what makes a good apple pie good” ; and 
“The good-making features which might be cited in a reply to ‘ What’s good about 
it ?’ could form no part of a definition of goodness’. Yet he goes on to say, “If there 
is one factor more than any other which has made me decide in favour of calling good- 
hess a quality, it is this : to call something good is to say something about that thing 
—to state a fact about it, and not about the speaker, or about society, or about any 
other person or thing ”’ (pp. 128-130). This is as near as so dexterous a writer can get 
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to contradicting himself ; for if being good is being such as to satisfy the wants of the 
persons concerned, and if what makes a thing good varies from one thing to another 
according to the wants of the persons concerned, is it not downright suggestio falsi to 
say that in calling a thing good we are stating a fact about i¢ and not about any other 
person or thing? Yet, characteristically, Professor Sparshott redresses the balance 
in the next sentence by saying, “It is distinguished from ‘ standard ’ qualities by two 
facts : that the features of z referred to by ‘is such as to. . .’ are not the same in all 
cases, and that the accuracy of the account following those words is not discernible 
from the direct scrutiny or testing of 2 alone’ 

The same readiness to be all things to all men appears in a remark which he makes 
about needs. He says ‘‘ To speak of a need is to speak of a deficiency which is really 
there for everybody to recognize ; and to imply that everyone ‘ ought’ to recognize 
it’ (p. 135). The inclusion of the word ‘ ought’ in this definition, and thus in the 
definition of * good ’, is, if intended seriously, enough to preserve the evaluative character 
of the latter, and thus parry accusations of naturalism. But, if intended seriously, 
there is only one way of reconciling it with what he says elsewhere about goodness 
being a quality, if that is intended seriously ; and that is by giving a fully descriptive 
account of ‘ ought ’. But when he does come to give an account of ‘ ought’, he con. 
fesses to a strong temptation to accept the account which I myself give in The Language 
of Morals (which is avowedly prescriptive), and ends up, “ If one rejects Mr. Hare’s 
account of ‘ ought ’, I see no alternative to regarding it as an irreducible concept and 
an indefinable term. Perhaps one such term would add tone to this book ”’ (p. 247), 
If this is intended seriously, we must suppose that in his view the definition of * good’ 
is tied, via that of ‘ need’, to ‘ought’; and so his analysis regresses, either to old- 
fashioned non-naturalism, or to the much derided prescriptivist Hare. 

Professor Sparshott’s chief dispute with the latter (and with the Oxford Dictionary) 
is that he denies that the function of commendation is “‘ essential to the word ‘ good’ ” 
(p. 212). He uses in this dispute the following argument : ‘‘ To say that something is 
good . . . is no doubt almost always to commend it; but in form such a statement 
does not differ essentially from other factual statements. Commendation . . . needs 
no special vocabulary *’ but may be carried out by a variety of means. A similar argu- 
ment would show that the function of entering into an undertaking was not ‘ essential 
to’ the words ‘I promise’; for can we not enter into undertakings by many other 
means than saying ‘I promise ’ ? 

Although there are other arguments, too, with which one might quarrel, yet, treated 
as an “ album ”’, the book has considerable merits ; those who browse in it will pick up 
a lot of useful instruction. But they will not find a clear-cut train of reasoning, by trying 
the validity of which they can penetrate one stage deeper into the problems of ethics. 
So, on the whole, and judging it by this criterion, I am inclined to rate the book less 
highly than Principia Ethica, of which Professor Sparshott writes : ‘‘ Moore is thus 
sunk in a most complicated confusion, and one is at a loss to explain the great reputation 
of his book, if not by ascribing it to its timely iconoclasm, its hectoring tone and the 
appearance of logical inevitability which its manner seems designed to suggest ”’. 


R. M. Hare 


Essays in Moral Philosophy. Edited by A. I. MELpEN. (Seattle : University of 
Washington Press. 1958. Pp. xii + 216. Price $4.50). 


In this book eight philosophers of the English-speaking world deal with some live 
problems of moral philosophy. It is a splendid collection of original essays and the 
editor, Professor Melden, has done a good job. 

Professor Melden in his Introduction says that the contributors are trying to un- 
cover ‘‘ the logical connections between our everyday moral concepts ’’. Some of them, 
however, are doing more than this. Thus Mr. Urmson in “ Saints and Heroes ”’ argues 
that ‘the trichotomy of duties, indifferent actions and wrongdoing is inadequate. 
There are many kinds of action that involve going beyond duty proper, saintly and 
heroic actions being conspicuous examples of such kinds of action”’. He does not 
merely argue that obligation is not necessarily coextensive with morality, a point made 
by Professor Hart too ; he recommends that we should preserve talk of saints and heroes 
and tries to justify this talk and to accommodate it in a theory “ adequate to the facts 
of morality ’’, a Utilitarian theory, as he suggests. This is not a disinterested conceptual 
analysis, nor is it intended to be ; it is an essay in the metaphysic of morals. The kind 
of method Urmson uses, partly an examination of ordinary uses of language and ordin- 
ary moral thinking, and partly critical reflection on the criteria for the justification 
of a moral code, can be used not only, as in this case, to justify an already current 
distinction, but also as an instrument of moral reform. 
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Professor Ryle, in ‘‘On Forgetting the Difference between Right and Wrong’”’, 
has been seduced, albeit unwillingly, into “ talking Ethics”. With his usual wealth 
of illustration, he gives an instructive account of how knowing the difference between 
right and wrong differs from other kinds of knowing and is linked with the notions 
of caring and taking things seriously. The final point of his paper is, I think, one of 
the most interesting and most controversial. He suggests that ‘‘ the notion of moral 
miseducation has a smell of absurdity ’’, that “ there is a difficulty in conceiving of a 
person’s being taught to be selfish, deceitful, cruel, and lazy on principle ; to be morally 
shocked at exhibitions of fairmindedness ; or scrupulously to make reparations for his 
backslidings into unselfishness’. The absurdity of the notion of moral miseducation, 
as characterised by Ryle, is partly due to his use of commendatory and condemnatory 
epithets which embody orthodox (non-miseducative) attitudes. We are all familiar 
with examples of moral miseducation even within our own society. National Service- 
men teach one another to be selfish on principle (‘‘ I’m all right, Jack ’’) ; public school- 
boys teach one another to be lazy on principle and “ scrupulously to make reparations ”’ 
for industry, i.e. “‘ swotting”’. 

Professor Prior, in a fascinating article “‘ Escapism : the Logical Basis of Ethics ”’, 


' examines deontic logic and develops A. R. Anderson’s ingenious simplification of it. 


Obligation is defined in terms of logical necessity (“‘ L’’), material implication (“‘ C ”’) 
and a propositional constant (“‘ E’’) which is to mean “ The sanction is escaped ”’ or 
“ All our obligations are met” (‘Op = LCEp Df”). Simplified deontic logic then 
needs only one axiom (‘‘ OE ”’) in addition to those of ordinary modal logic. This 
simplification, as Prior shows, provides us with opportunities for comparing the different 
merits of rival systems of modal logic and also for raising interesting philosophical 
problems. However, Prior’s definition of obligation will not do. Since he accepts Lewis’s 


_ $5, any statement of the form ‘“‘ LCEp ”’ turns out to be logically necessary, but since 
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tows 








no genuine deontic statement can be logically necessary, “‘ LCEp”’ is hardly a satis- 
factory definiens of ‘‘ Op ’’. One can indeed cast deontic judgments into this conditional 
form, but by doing so one does violence to the “ logical basis of ethics °’. 

In a lucid and beautifully written article, ‘‘ Moral Condemnation ”’, Professor G. E. 
Hughes attempts to distinguish moral from non-moral condemnation. Roughly, his 
main argument is : (1) If I believe that p and that p entails q, then it logically must 
be the case that I believe that q. Similarly (2) if I condemn X morally (believe that X 
is worthy of moral condemnation) and believe that Y is similar to X in all respects 
relevant to condemnation and condonation, then it logically must be the case that I 
condemn Y. (3) If I do not condemn Y, my condemnation of X logically could not be 
moral condemnation. This argument is dependent for its validity partly on Hughes’ 
odd use of the word ‘‘ condemnation ’’ to cover both disapproval and dislike. As a 
result he gives the impression that he is contrasting moral with non-moral disapproval 
when he is in fact contrasting moral disapproval with mere dislike. Further, statement 
(1) above is tantamount to the denial of the logical possibility of ‘‘ thinking the illogical ”’. 
Sometimes, however, people do genuinely entertain contradictory beliefs, but owing 
to some psychological impediment, the inconsistency they entertain is not so manifest 
to themselves as it is to others. In the case of moral judgments the psychological im- 
pediment, bias, leads us to make inconsistent moral judgments. To suggest, as Hughes 
does, that ‘‘ a man’s system of condemnings and condonings’”’ cannot be a system of 


' moral attitudes unless they possess a certain kind of consistency (universalisability) 


is to deny the possibility of genuine bias in moral thinking. 

There is no room here to do more than mention the other distinguished articles in 
this collection, Professor R. B. Brandt on ‘“‘ Blameworthiness and Obligation ”’, Pro- 
fessor W. K. Frankena on “‘ Obligation and Motivation in Recent Moral Philosophy ”’, 
Professor H. L. A. Hart on “ Legal and Moral Obligation ”’, and Professor M. G. Singer 
on ‘‘ Moral Rules and Principles ” 

NEIL COOPER 


Induction and Hypothesis : A Study of the Logic of Confirmation. By 8S. F. BARKER. 
(Ithaca, New York : Cornell University Press. London: O.U.P. 1957. Pp. xviii 
+ 203. Price 22s). 


This is a useful account of the theoretical issues in what many find a trying and 
confusing subject. The questions the author sets himself are : What is the fundamental 
mode of non-demonstrative inference ? and what reasons are there for trusting it ? 
In answer he first gives a helpful critical survey of the various attempts to justify 
induction, whether eliminative or enumerative induction, and after rejecting them all 
he decides that the inference he requires must be non-inductive as well as non-demon- 
strative. A valid method of hypothesis must be sought, and the remainder and more 
positive part of his book is devoted to sketching a criterion of the confirmation of hypo- 
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theses, a criterion based on a special notion of simplicity. For him simplicity is not 
based on aesthetic considerations or on the number of postulates, primitive terms or 
types of entities presupposed : rather it is a matter of definiteness and scope of content 
and of falsifiability. The simpler hypothesis can come out true in less ways than its 
rivals ; it thus runs greater risk of being contradicted by the evidence and “‘ says more ” 
(p. 182). This is reminiscent of Popper's views, though they were earlier rejected (some. 
what unfairly, I think, pp. 157-8). 

On the whole the treatment of this theme is clear and succinct, conscientious and 
carefully argued, but it is marred by two weaknesses. The first is the absence of detailed 
worked out examples from the natural sciences—indeed references, even, to scientific 
methods and hypotheses are regrettably rare. This lack is particularly felt in the more 
constructive part of the book, and doubts about Dr. Barker’s account of hypotheses 
are difficult to crystallise or dispel because it bears little obvious relation to the actual 
procedures of scientists. Simplicity is brought in too soon, while predictive fruitfulness 
and coherence are underestimated ; and the simplicity that scientists would invoke (as 
a last resort) seems different from that here advocated. But even if Dr. Barker has 
hit on the fundamental principles of non-demonstrative inference, he would produce 
more conviction by giving worked out scientific illustrations or, perhaps, by showing 
in detail where the scientists go wrong. 

The second weakness is an undue reverence for symbolic logic. The objection is 
not that excessive demands are made on the reader’s concentration or powers of com- 
prehension—formulae are not frequent and the book requires only a bare acquaintance 
with the symbols and a sympathetic acquiescence in the jargon (e.g. the cant sense of 
‘language ’). But the author is led by his acceptance of the symbolic logicians’ “ analy- 
ses’ of the various types of proposition, and by Russell’s theory of descriptions, into 
a number of dubious or controversial claims, e.g. that the statements that are to serve 
as observational evidence cannot be universal or singular but must be existential (p. 45) 
or “ from a universal statement no existential statement can be deduced ”’ (p. 155). 
By ‘ existential ’ he apparently means ‘ particular ’, so that the first of these seems false 
while the second begs the thorny question of the relation of A and I propositions. 

But despite these defects—and some might not think them defects—the book 
retains a good measure of value, especially in its critical survey ; with circumspection 
it would be useful for Honours students or as a refresher course for philosophers special- 
ising elsewhere. An analytical table of contents assists one to follow its arguments. 


R. J. Hirst 


Provability in Logic. By Stiga Kancrer. Stockholm Studies in Philosophy, 1. (Stock- 
holm : Almqvist & Wiksell. 1957. Pp. 47. Price Sw. Cr. 10.00). 


This handy booklet arose out of a course in logic given by the author, with the aim 
of presenting a more easily masteved proof technique than is usually available. It is 
not to be expected that this should be simpler than the usual “ hit and miss ’’ methods 
of proof, for the technique provided is to be “ effective ’’ in the technical sense, i.e. it 
must not allow one to proceed indefinitely without obtaining a proof ; what is offered 
is simplicity by comparison with other effective techniques. A Gentzen-type proof 
procedure is described, and shown to be complete and sound. In the last two chapters 
the system is extended by the addition of modalities, and there is a discussion of prov- 
ability in Gentzenesque versions of well-known modal logics, e.g. Lewis’s 85. The treat- 
ment is pleasingly formal throughout, and there are full references to the relevant 
literature. The inclusion of really informal explanations would merely have disguised 
the fact that a first approach to the subject would require considerable oral teaching 
to supplement the text : I doubt whether it could be understood by itself without at 
least a nodding acquaintance with Gentzen systems, though this might be obtained 
from Kleene’s Introduction to Metamathematics, sections 77ff., and Kneale’s ‘ The 
Province of Logic ’’ in Contemporary British Philosophy, series 3 (corrections in Mind, 
1957, p. 528). 

ilies’ corrections : p. 11, last line but 14: for ‘4.4’ read ‘4.1’. P. 22, after 
condition (3): add ‘ (If there is no non-atomic antecedent [succedent] statement of 
S”, then ["’’ [9’’] is empty.) ’. P. 38 : in ‘ THEOREM (8) ’ delete brackets. Pp. 4ln 
and 43n : read ‘ Anderson’. P44 halfway : for ‘ proceeded’ read ‘ continued ’, and in 
each of the last two lines supply the missing bracket at the end of the line to equalise 
the number. 

In Theoria, 1957 Part 3, pp. 152-5, the author notes that Theorem 8 in 7.5 contains 
a bad flaw and gives a revision. But he points out that this repair is incomplete, and 
that the concluding remarks of section 8.1 hold good only on the hypothesis that M is 
a simple modality. 

Rotanp HALL 
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An Analysis of Knowing. By JoHN Hartianp-Swann. (London: Allen & Unwin 
1958. Pp. 141. Price 15s). 


Mr. Hartland-Swann agrees with many contemporary writers that knowing is 
neither an act of the mind nor a state of the soul, but rather a capacity for giving correct 
information about what happens to be the case. So far as he differs from others, it is 
in wishing to add various embellishments to the orthodox view. ‘‘ Knowing that ’’, 
for instance, does more than merely claim a capacity, since it also involves the claimant 
in having made or accepted a “ decision ’’ on the matter. Such decisions are normally 
taken on evidence, and the claim is that they do, or at least ought to, coincide with 
the ‘“‘ dominant decision ’’ on the subject, namely the opinions of all authoritative or 
sensible people whose information is, or could be, the same as our own. ‘I know’, in 
short, means ‘ I have decided, and everybody agrees with me, or would if their evidence 
were as good as mine ’. The curious and obviously questionable feature of this doctrine 
is that it allows us to “ know” what is not in fact the case, provided only that the 
* dominant decision ”’ is (at least potentially) on our side. Carnap’s notorious scientists 
reappear here as the arbiters of truth, as they also do for the soundness and relevancy 
of the evidence, which if known at all is presumably validated in exactly the same 
way. As to well-grounded belief, Mr. Hartland-Swann tells us that it differs from know- 
ledge in that the evidence for it is weaker and the element of decision less final ; but 
since he has previously declared that knowledge-claims need have no evidence at all 
behind them, and that there is “‘ nothing sacrosanct ’’ about the dominant decisions 
with which they are supposed to concur, there seems little to justify even the difference 
of degree that he professes to detect between them. 

Since ‘“‘ knowing that’ is merely a capacity for making correct statements, it is 
tempting to construe it as a species of “ knowing how”’. In so doing, however, Mr. 
Hartland-Swann seems to overlook the fact that ‘ capacity’ here signifies a status, 
not a skill. It can also mean the mere potentiality of making such statements, and 
failure to observe this leaves him with no answer to an earlier objector, who had pointed 
out that merely by asserting contradictories we can cheerfully display this “ capacity ” 
without knowing anything at all. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to investigation of the various subsidiary uses 
of ‘know’ (knowing persons and things, knowing about, etc.) ; to elucidating a con- 
fusion between knowledge and awareness, which is held responsible for the errors of 
the sense-datum theory ; and to discussion of more traditional problems concerning 
the justification of claims to knowledge of unperceived objects, the past and other 
minds. The total impression is somewhat episodic, and it is no surprise to discover 
that most of this material has already appeared in article form. Mr. Hartland-Swann 
has an elegant style, however, and is never less than readable, even when he seems to 
be on the wrong track. The book might well be found serviceable as a basis for seminary 


discussion. 
P. L. Heats 


Personal Knowledge. By M. Potanyt. (London: Routledge. 1958. Pp. xiv + 428. 
Price 42s). 


This large book, based on some Gifford lectures, is massive with erudition, weighed 
down with footnotes, and makes excursions into diverse fields from the natural and 
exact sciences, psychology, and anthropology, to law, sociology, ethics, and philosophy 
in an attempt to elucidate, exemplify, and support the grand central thesis which gives 
the book its title. 

As to whether the erudition is as profound, the footnotes as reliable, and the explor- 
ations es thorough as they at first appear, I am not competent to judge on the great 
majority of the author’s examples ; but my confidence is somewhat shaken because of 
his poor performance in the field of philosophy. His references to recent philosophy 
are usually based on misunderstanding and sometimes on petulance (e.g. 94, 98, 113-4, 
187, 191-2, 255, 372); and p. 118 provides a sad example of the incorrectness of his 
facts, the fallibility of his references, and the carelessness of his transcription (the 
omission of the word ‘ for’ in line 17 is ironical in the context). 

But my worst suspicion is that flabbiness, vagueness, and diffuseness have been 
allowed to invade the meaning of the central thesis in order to tailor it to the wide 
range of examples. Quite frankly I do not know what exactly is the author’s thesis. 
He says that he wants to show that all knowledge, even that of science and mathe- 
matics, is personal, and that “into every act of knowing there enters a passionate 
contribution of the person knowing what is being known, and that this coefficient is 
no mere imperfection but a vital component of his knowledge ”’ (p. viii). 
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Now sometimes (e.g. 18% fl., 301) this appears only to mean that in the discovery 
of things—what he seems to call the “ act of knowing ’—and in the acceptance of the 
supposed discoveries of others, there is a personal element, such as the love of intellectual 
beauty in mathematics ; sometimes it only covers such well known elements as the 
** personal equation ” and the necessary presence of an observer (e.g. 18 fl.) ; sometimes 
it covers the view that not words but the people who use them ‘ mean * things (252 1.) ; 
sometimes the thesis seems to mean that what appears in the corpus of scientific results 
depends on what is personally interesting to scientists (134 fl.). So far there is nothing 
new or very controversial. But sometimes, as the second part of our quotation shows 
(cp. 134, 300), the personal participation is said to be not only in the ‘ act of knowing’ 
but also in what is known ; thus the negative thesis of the book is the absurdity of the 
usual view that scientific and other knowledge is objective. Yet despite this, and despite 
our being told that the personal is not objective, we are also told that it is not subjective 
either ; and this because ‘“ the personal submits to requirements acknowledged by itself 
as independent of itself’? (300). Time and again, one at first thinks that the author’s 
position is the modest and generally accepted one that the path, the methods, and the 
instruments of discovery are personal, belonging to and coloured by the discoverer, but 
that what is discovered, and, therefore, what grades his researches as discoveries or 
illusions, is something objective and independent. But then we find that in order to 
support his revolutionary thesis he is telling us that the known itself is tinged with 
the personal and that “ scientific passions are no mere psychological by-product, but 
have a logical function which contributes an indispensable element to science ”’ (134), 
Nor does the author mean this in any Kantian way (307). As a particular example of 
this apparent ambivalence, we find that on one page the correspondence theory of 
truth is ridiculed and ‘ p is true ’ is made almost synonymous with ‘ I believe p ’, while 
on a later page an empirical statement is said to be true ‘‘ to the extent to which it 
reveals an aspect of reality . . . existing . . . independently of our knowing it ” (305, 
311). 

Indeed the author’s theory of truth (esp. 254 fl., 304 fi.), which is central to his 
position, is a good example of his confusion of believing and enquiring with what is 
believed and what is discovered. What he wishes to propose is what I have elsewhere 
called an appraisal view of truth, that is in his words, the view that “‘ to say ‘ p is true’ 
is to underwrite a commitment or to sign an acceptance ’’. When he is pushing his 
*“‘ personalism ” hard, he thinks that this view implies that ‘“ the establishment of 
truth becomes decisively dependent on a set of personal criteria of our own ”’ (71) and 
that ‘ p is true’ is synonymous with ‘I believe p’. But when he wants to insist that 
personalism is different from subjectivism, he allows that the criteria are the existence 
of something independent of our beliefs (311, 316). What he fails to see is that the 
criteria of appraisal, in the use of the word ‘ true ’, are logically tied to the type of state- 
ment (empirical, analytic, hypothetical) which is being appraised. 

The basic fault of this book is a lack of any critical examination of its key notions, 
such as ‘ personal’ and ‘ knowledge’. I have illustrated the vagueness of ‘ personal ’ 
in trying to show how difficult it is to tie down the author’s meaning. As regards ‘ know- 
ledge ’, we are told at various times that knowing is a skill or art, that it is an act, and 
even that knowledge can be true or false (175). The insistence on ‘‘ knowing as an act”, 
into which enters a personal element and a “ tacit component ’’, together with the con- 
fusion between a person’s knowing and what is known runs through the whole book 
and is at once the source of its plausibility and its error. But, then, the author admits 
that he intends to resolve any ‘“‘ seeming contradiction ’’ by “‘ modifying the conception 
of knowledge ’”’ (p. vii). 

Perhaps I am being unfair to the author, hundreds of whose sentences remain un- 
intelligible to me after repeated readings of them, but this book appears to me to be 
an example of misplaced erudition. 

Atan: R. WHITE 


The Unconscious. By A. C. MacIntyre. (London : Routledge. 1958. Pp. ix + 100. 
Price lls 6d). 

The Concept of Motivation. By R. 8. Peters. (London: Routledge. 1958. Pp. 166. 
Price 14s). 


Mr. MacIntyre is concerned to elucidate Freud’s notion of “‘ the Unconscious ”’, 
and to discuss “‘ what kind of evidence is relevant to claims about it’. He says that 
this enquiry necessarily falls into two parts. ‘“‘ First there are Freud’s additions to the 
catalogue of mental events, whereby unconscious wishes, anxieties and the like appear 
as well as conscious ones ’’. “‘ Secondly ”’, he goes on, Freud “ provides an explanation 
of these events and of their relation to the events of early childhood. In this 
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explanation the term ‘ the unconscious ’ has a key theoretical réle ’’. About the latter 
MacIntyre argues that Freud fails to make clear its justification as an explanatory 
concept, and he seems to suggest that all talk of the unconscious as an entity should 
be eradicated. About unconscious wishes et. al. MacIntyre leaves us a little unclear. 
These concepts, he argues, are descriptive, not explanatory ; and ‘“‘ the question about 
them is whether Freud succeeds in using them to describe what could only be described 
inadequately or perhaps not at all without them ’”’. He seems to answer this question 
implicitly and explicitly in Freud’s favour by saying, for example, that Freud has a 
legitimate concept of unconscious mental activity. He accepts Wittgenstein’s remark 
that Freud has given us “a wonderful representation of the facts”. But I am not 
clear what MacIntyre does to show that Freud’s representation or description is an 
adequate one. In other words, I am not sure what he does to show that people like 
psychiatrists, psychotherapists and clinical psychologists should all adopt Freudian 
psychopathology. He suggests that “ where psychoanalytic disagreements arise it is 
of the first importance to formulate them as largely as possible in descriptive, empirical 
terms’’. He notes that many psychoanalytic writers have recognised that care is 
necessary here, and that they see “‘ Freud’s theory not as something to be accepted 
or rejected wholesale but to be sifted in the interests of clinical experience ” 

In this book MacIntyre has gone about his tasks in a workmanlike, helpful and 
cautious way, and has generally succeeded in being fairminded to Freud. Perhaps 
he has been overinfluenced by traditional and classical Freudians like Ernest Jones. 
Few contemporary analysts would be as upset as he implies by his rejection of the 
unconscious as an entity. I am doubtful whether the sharp distinction, with which 
he operates, between “‘ description’ and “‘ explanation ’’ is to be found in ordinary 
language. I am doubtful whether psychopathologists would find it helpful to be told 
that, when they make a suggestion about the significance of some item in the life of 
a patient (like a tic or a verbal slip), they are merely giving a description. In the 
last chapter MacIntyre contends that “‘ the fundamental theses of Freudian theory 
are unfalsifiable ’’. I am uncertain whether MacIntyre means these theses to include 
only Freud’s traditional talk about ‘‘ the Unconscious ”’, “* the Ego ’’, etc., or whether 
he means to refer to Freud’s theses about genetics and psychodynamics. If he means 
the former, then I think his contention is uninteresting ; if he means the latter, then 
it is highly misleading if not false. 

In contrast with MacIntyre, Mr. Peters is not at all cautious. He sticks his neck out 
in various directions. He begins with a discussion of types of explanation in psycho- 
logical theories, and goes on to discuss “‘ motives ’’ and * motivation ’’. He continues 
with a long chapter on Freud’s theory, and then moves into an examination of some 
“ Drive theories ’’ current in America, and “ the regression to Hedonism ”’, into which 
some American theorists have reacted. One of his main contentions throughout the 
book is that a human action cannot logically be given a sufficient explanation in causal 
terms. From this he draws the conclusion (I think) that it is logically impossible for 
psychology to provide a general theory of human activity. No Galileo of psychology 
will ever emerge. The reasons in support of this contention appear to be two. 

(a) To give the sufficient causal conditions of an action we have to conform to the 
requirements of spatio-temporal contiguity between the movements involved, But 
“we can never specify an action exhaustively in terms of movements of the body or 

| within the body ’’. For the movements involved in action like, for example, signing 
' a contract, are ‘‘ grouped together by means of norms relative to a goal’’. Hence it 
is “‘ impossible to stipulate exhaustively what the movements must be ’’. 

(6) Causal explanations are appropriate of what happens to a man. But when a 
man acts, he does so intelligently, or efficiently, or correctly, and so on. This action 

" is not, therefore, something that happened to him. If we ask ‘‘ Why did Jones walk 

_ along the road ?”’, and we are concerned with an action, rather than with something 

| happening to Jones, then a sufficient explanation can only be given in terms of the 
“rule-following purposive model’’, not in terms of causes. 

I confess that I am quite unmoved by this contention of Peters and the reasons he 
uses to support it. It may be logically impossible for psychology to provide an all- 
embracing theory of human conduct, but, if so, it is not for these reasons. 

When Peters gets down to “ motivation” proper, his performance worries me a 

_ little. ‘ Motivation’ is obviously a technical term in the arena of transatlantic psy- 
_ chology. Yet he appears to be so completely out of sympathy with transatlantic theor- 
ists that he finds it difficult, I think, to explain what they are doing, and the point 
of why they talk as they do. For example, he dismisses Hebb’s use of the word ‘ moti- 
vation ’ (in Organization of Behaviour) in a page and a half, and in a way that makes 
Hebb look foolish, and that quite misses the value of Hebb’s theory and the point of 
his technical use of this word. Likewise, when Peters elucidates the related concept 
of “‘ drive ’’, he does so in the context of a destructive and hostile criticism of “‘ drive 
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theories ’’—a criticism that is likely to leave the non-psychological reader gasping at 
the idiocy of psychologists. Perhaps part of the trouble arises from the fact that Peters 
is trying to cover too much ground. It is difficult to give adequate treatment in fifty 
pages or so to all the people he mentions—Hull, Tolman, Guthrie, McClelland, Dollard 
and Miller, and Young, to name some of those he considers. 

A final point. Peters says that it is “‘ his conviction that conceptual confusion is 
one of the main causes of the present unsatisfactory state in motivational psychology ”, 
I do not hold this conviction myself, and I doubt whether ordinary working psycholo. 
gists hold it either. 

B. A. FaRRELL 


Three Theories of Emotion : Some views on philosophical method. By Ertx GOrurnp, 
(Lund : Gleerup. 1958. Pp. 151. Price 16 Sw. kr.). 


The three theories of emotion studied here are those of James, Broad, and Ryle. 
One chapter is given to each ; and the book is completed by an introductory and a 
final chapter on philosophical method, mainly that of Ryle as a philosopher of ordinary 
language. 

Because he does not examine the differences between a philosophical and a scientific 
theory, Mr. Gotlind appears to regard these three theories as rival, though very different, 
answers to the same problem, namely, that of how to describe and account for “‘ phen- 
omena and relations between phenomena belonging to the given field ’’ of the emotions 
(8, 46). James’s theory is criticised as being “‘ too simple to fit the complicated situation 
existing in the brain when emotions occur ; a situation which different sciences have 
helped to reveal ’’ (9, 51-62). Similarly, his criticisms of Broad are mainly of a psycho- 
logical and physiological character (69-72, 79 fi., 92). When he comes to Ryle this 
assimilation of theories leads to deep confusion. For, although he sometimes (130-1) 
clearly sees that Ryle’s theory is not a psychological theory like that of James nor a 
psychological-cum-philosophical theory like Broad’s, but a purely philosophical theory 
—in the sense that it concerns the interrelations of various concepts used in our every- 
day thinking and talking about mind—and thus sometimes criticises it accordingly, 
he yet generally attacks it as a mistaken defence of common sense theories about the 
facts of our mental life against the theories offered by the sciences of psychology and 
physiology. Ryle’s interest in ordinary language is similarly seen by him as a mis- 
taken defence of the language of these common sense theories against the technical 
language of the scientific theories. 

Therefore, Mr. Gétlind’s general conclusion is that the philosophers of ordinary 
language have failed to see that “‘ the study of uses of terms and relations between 
terms belonging to a given language-machinery, for instance to ordinary language, 
cannot tell us whether theories expressible with the tools of the given language are 
or are not to be preferred to theories not expressible with the tools of the given language ” 
(10). In particular, he thinks, they have wrongly concluded that “if a language con- 
tains terms referring to phenomena belonging to a given field, but no terms referring 
to any other phenomena ’’, then “ there are no other phenomena than the ones within 
the given field ’’ (142). Ryle’s attack on the sophisticated word ‘ impressions’ (CM 
242-3) is thus regarded as an attempted proof that a psychologist’s hypothesis that 
there are impressions must be mistaken. 

But all this seems to me a misconception, an ignoratio elenchi. No philosopher of 
ordinary language, to my knowledge—though among analysts in general the early 
Russell is perhaps sometimes guilty—has ever suggested that because ordinary language 
does or does not contain certain words, for example, ‘ positron’, ‘ synapse ’, ‘ Oedipus 
Complex ’, therefore we can draw some conclusion about the bareness or richness of 
the world. What Ryle was arguing in the passage in question was that “‘ the sophisti- 
cated concept of sensations or impressions is not a component of their (sc. ordinary 
people’s) concept of perception” (CM. 242, my italics) ; what he is attacking there is 
not a mechanical theory but what he deliberately calls a “‘ para-mechanical theory ”. 

Since an attack on the ‘ appeal to ordinary language’ and ‘ salvation through a 
study of ordinary language ’ is the main burden of the book, it is important to stress 
the author’s misunderstanding of what ordinary language philosophers do and to see 
how his misunderstanding arises. (1) The first chapter, unfortunately, sets the author 
off on the wrong foot. Its very title, “‘ The appeal to ordinary language and common 
sense’, and all its details, including the footnote references to Moore, show that he 
has succumbed to the common error of confusing two quite distinct appeals ; and that 
he further supposes that what can be said by the use of expressions of ordinary language 
and what common sense accepts as true are necessarily the same. This initial mistake 
bedevils the whole book. (2) Because he apparently subscribes to an “‘ object theory ” 
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of meaning (e.g. 11-12, 25, 48, 51, 98-9)—-whereby the ‘ use’ of a word and the ‘ refer- 
ence’ of a word become synonymous—together with a “‘ mirror view ”’ of the relation 
of language to the world (142), he often fails, in a Russellian manner, to appreciate the 
difference between a conceptual and a factual study, between philosophy and science. 
(3) Partly as a result of this, and partly independently, he believes, as we have seen, 
that philosophical theories should try to cover a field of non-verbal phenomena and 
that, therefore, philosophers of ordinary language and defenders of common sense— 
though these are not, as he thinks, co-terminous—are obscurantist upholders of the 
outworn who impede the progress of science. (4) Finally, Mr. Gétlind, though some- 
times clearly seeing the difference—crucial for understanding Ryle and his contempor- 
aries—between the use of an expression and a theory about its use (between meaning 

‘and analysis, in Moore’s language), as well as the difference between a philosophical 
theory about the use of an expression and a scientific theory about non-verbal entities, 
is yet unclear enough to produce gibes not only about how fortunate discoverers in 
science were not to be Ryleans (143) but also about how strange that Descartes should 
have been “ unable to use ” his ordinary language correctly (97). Mr. Gétlind sometimes 
thinks that category mistakes occur in a language and that Ryle wants to rectify ordin- 
ary language itself (135, 144). In fairness to Mr. Gétlind it must be admitted that Ryle 
is often careless in his alternation between the material and the formal modes, some- 
times speaking as if he were allocating things to categories when he means allocating 
concepts to categories, but a close student of Ryle should be able to see his way through 
these verbal slips, and his explicit announcements of his method are surely frequent 
enough. 

Many of the comments which Mr. Gétlind makes on the details of the theories of 
James, Broad, and Ryle are acute and he is widely read in comtemporary philosophical 
writing in English. His book seems to me well worth reading, but I am sure that its 
central thesis is based on confusion and misunderstanding and is aimed at a straw man. 


Atan R. WHITE 


The Reach of Science. By HENRYK MEHLBERG. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. xii + 356. Price 45s). 


‘ , 


| In an age when “ science ”’ is variously denounced as the origin of all our present 
' discontents and worshipped as the Sacred Cow which alone can remove them, it might 
_ be thought worth while to consider whether these propositions could not both contain 
a measure of truth : whether, that is, man’s inventive genius is or is not capable of 
| discovering modes of adaptation to the accelerated change in his environment which is 
' the product of his inventive genius. This is a sociological problem, but it is one whose 
_ exploration within the field of sociology would be doomed to failure if it could be shown, 
as it is not infrequently urged, that there are problems for whose solution scientific 
_ method is intrinsically inadequate. Such an investigation may properly be regarded, 
_as Professor Mehlberg does regard it, as central to the philosophy of science. 
_. Professor Mehlberg, presently of the University of Chicago, comes to this task 
_ adequately prepared by a long experience of study and teaching in Poland, France, 
| Germany and North America : the present work may be regarded as an extension of 
_ an earlier one (Science et Positivisme, 1948) in which “ an attempt was made to account 
for the part that the principle of Verification has come to play in contemporary science 
and its philosophy ”’. Briefly stated, Mehlberg’s thesis is that in its original form (Witt- 
' genstein)—as a criterion of meaning—the “ Verification principle’’ is inadmissible ; 
' since (as Popper has also emphasised) in discarding the ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ bathwater 
) the “‘ scientific ’’ baby also goes down the drain. Whereas Popper claims to have avoided 
| this inconvenience by a “ Falsification principle ”, Mehlberg reformulates the principle 
| in the form : “‘ Unverifiable statements are neither true nor false’. But ‘ verifiable ’ 
| itself still remains undefined : Mehlberg claims that it can be so defined as to meet the 
| following requirements : (1) Verifiable statements and theories provide the range of 
all actual scientific methods. (2) Verifiable statements and theories have, in principle, 
a definite truth-value, and if well established, constitute genuine knowledge. Verifi- 
+ ability is, therefore, coextensive with the epistemological range of science. (3) Un- 
verifiable statements and theories have no definite truth-value and cannot constitute 
knowledge, whether scientific or non-scientific. From which it follows that problems 
which are solvable at all can be solved, in principle, by applying scientific method. 
But what is “‘ scientific method ” ? Mehlberg is careful to avoid the use of the definite 
article ; for there is in science, at least in respect of the search for, and organisation of, 
its data, no single “‘ method’. The analysis of the ‘“‘ methods ” employed by different 
sciences, and by the same science at different levels of abstraction, constitutes the Second 
Part of the book, from which there emerges the salutary conclusion that any attempt 
to discover a universal method of discovery would in the absence of any conceivable 
decision procedure involve an infinite regress. 
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The latent ambiguity in the use of ‘ scientific method ’ in the thesis is removed in 
Part Three, where it is shown that the only sense in which we may speak of ‘ the’ 
scientific method is the epistemic criterion to which all actual and possible methods 
must conform, namely, of providing either verifiable statements or verifiable theories, 
This Part is perhaps the most interesting (as it is the most technical), since Mehlbe 
is at great pains to explore all the possibilities of confusion in the concept of verifica. 
tion, and, while constructing it on a sufficiently rigorous basis to provide a valid eri- 
terion of knowledge, to avoid the unrealistic restriction of ‘ observable’ which was 
regarded as an essential characteristic of the referents of the old ‘‘ protocol sentences ”, 

This is a most stimulating and suggestive book, which should appeal equally to 
philosophers and “ scientists ’’ in the traditional sense of the term. Many of the latter 
will prefer Mehlberg’s approach to that of Popper in so far as the former allows an “ jn. 
ductive ” element to enter into scientific procedures. Also they will turn with interest 
to his illuminating remarks both on the often disregarded factor of ‘“ least count” 
involved in all measurement, and on axiomatised systems. On the other hand it may 
be questioned whether he allows sufficiently for the great power of Popper’s criterion 
of “ falsifiability °’. 

Among the few minor errors the following might be a source of confusion : ‘ Reality’ 
(p. 31 note), ‘out’ (p. 61), ‘ Apolonius’ (p. 124) should read ‘ Relativity ’, ‘ ought’, 
and ‘ Apollonius’ respectively. Physicists might fail to recognise Thomas Young in 
the form of ‘Th. Yong’ (p. 13 and index) ; Maxwell’s initials were ‘J. C.’ (index); 
and there is, so far as I know, no warrant for calling the great Danish astronomer ‘ Tycho 
de Brahe ’ (passim). 

W. P. D. Wicurman 


Language and Christian Belief. By Jonn Wiison. (London: Macmillan. 1958. Pp. 
xvi + 136. Price 9s 6d). 


This book is another sign of the growing interest which religious people are showing 
in the logical behaviour of the language they use. Its author is a schoolmaster who 
trained as a philosopher, and his intention is to show that “ the impact of modern 
philosophy upon religion is something which concerns alike those of all creeds, or of 
no creed at all”’. 

In the first two sections of the book the author is concerned with the general ques- 
tion as to the status and significance of religious assertions. His answer is that religious 
language is to be verified by reference to “ religious experience ’-—something which 
has important parallels with aesthetic experience, and with musical appreciation in 
particular. Learning to be religious is, he claims, ‘‘ much more like learning to appreciate 
music for the first time than it is like learning science’. Further, this parallel means 
that there can be a certain reasonable dependence on authority : reasonable in so far 
as to talk about God demands “ the training and practice which makes experience 
possible ’’, and this will come to us presumably through some “ authoritative ” in- 
struction. Traditional Christian discipline, for example, can be defended in so far as 
it enables us “to get inside our subject’. 

In this connection, the author gives us a useful discussion of the concept of knowing 
God, showing how it can be understood by reference to those different ways in which 
we customarily use the word “ know’”’: ‘‘ Knowing how to swim’’; Knowing that 
so-and-so is the case’ ; “‘ Knowing London ”’, i.e. by “‘ direct acquaintance ”. He has 
further some valuable reflections on the old controversies between science and religion. 
He well argues that these controversies as such were unnecessary, though the claims 
and the anxieties on which they thrived were not at all absurd. For behind the contro- 
versies was the challenge which science continually makes to all religions : can you 
elucidate and justify a means of verification other than one appealing only to 
observables ? 

After these general epistemological considerations he asks in a third section of the 
book what light can be shed by contemporary philosophy on certain traditional prob- 
lems of Christian belief: the problem of evil, immortality, the doctrines of the Trinity 
and of the Sacraments, and he examines some of the concepts and arguments used in 
doctrines of Sin and Judgment. Faced with the evil in the universe, and arguing that 
traditional solutions from considerations of freedom depend on a mistaken idea of 
“freedom ”’, he boldly limits God’s power, or more accurately modifies the concept 
of omnipotence, claiming that God’s ‘“‘ omnipotence is only potential in the natural 
world, though it is actual in the supernatural”. In his discussion of immortality he is 
undoubtedly right in seeing that the crucial difference between believers and disbelievers 
in immortality is the different meanings they would give to the word “ person”’. He 
then tries to “‘ show roughly ” what could be meant by saying “ that we have bodies 
after death ” in order ‘“‘ to content the philosopher who does not happen to have the 
experiences which alone can enable him to verify this”. But such a philosopher might 
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well ask for more details of the kind of verification this belief might have, and in 
respect to what sort of present experience. 
His chapter on the doctrine of the Trinity shows in a clear if elementary fashion 


_ the kind of approach to the doctrine which a general study of language might suggest. 


His discussion of the Sacraments leads him to give an account of their effectiveness 
very largely in psychological terms. Yet it would, I think, be unfair to criticise the book 
for its conclusions about, for example, the problem of evil, or the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Sacraments. As I see it, it was the author’s intention to make various sug- 
gestions in relation to these traditional problems “‘ merely to demonstrate the importance 
of fixing our methods of verification in reference to our religious beliefs ’’ (p. 117). 

So while his suggestions always show courage and candour, though at times they 
are unconvincing and somewhat superficial, I think the value of the book rests rather 
in its over-all character. The layman or specialist who reads this book will not only 
appreciate the need to be ready to give some kind of verification technique for his 
religious beliefs. He will also be made sensitive to the diverse peculiarities of language, 
and he will come to see the kind of influence which considerations of language might 
have on certain concepts and controversies. It is for these general reasons that the 
book deserves a generous welcome. 

I. T. RAMSEY 


The Field Theory of Meaning. By A. P. UsHenxo. (Ann Arbor : University of Michigan 
Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. xxii + 182. Price $4.75). 


This is Professor Ushenko’s last writing, and perhaps if he had lived to revise it 


| before publication he would have contrived to make the text somewhat clearer and 
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easier to understand. However, the preface by Professor 8. C. Pepper gives some con- 


) siderable help in puzzling out the main lines of Ushenko’s thesis. Ushenko is concerned 


in this book primarily with the problem of what gives meaning to an informative state- 
ment from the reader’s point of view. He shares with many others the view that the 
individual words are not properly meaningful when considered in isolation from one 
another : words only become referential and informative when embedded in a context 
of “field of meaning” as he calls it. He is also impressed by the fact that field 
theories have accounted for so much in the physics of magnetism and electricity. 
Accordingly he seeks to develop a field theory of meaning that will be modelled as 
closely as possible on field theories in physics, and conceives elements of meaning in 
an informative statement to have intensities and directions that can be symbolised by 
arrows with points to indicate directions and lengths of shaft to indicate intensities. 
His vector analysis of meaning-structure depends, first, on acceptance of a doctrine he 
attributes to Russell, that all sentences with an asserted truth-value can be reduced, 
in virtue of their formal structure, to combinations of existentially quantified pro- 
positions. The dynamics of an existence proposition he then construes to involve two, 
and only two, distinguishable functions, viz., reference and description. And these 
two functions he analyses by inward and outward vectors, respectively. In the act 
of understanding the meaning of an existence-proposition the reader is subject to an 
inward tension-making agency from the proposition’s referring function and to an 
outward one from its descriptive function. Ushenko suggests that doubt about the 
truth of such a proposition consists in an inequality of strength between these two 
vectors, and belief that the proposition is true in their equality. He goes on to consider 
possible objections to this theory and to relate it to problems about perception and 
about the meaning of non-informative statements. 

No small part of the book’s obscurity is due to its title and to the frequent assertion 
in the text that what is being offered is an explanatory theory of meaning. In fact, 
what Ushenko seems to be offering us is a psychological hypothesis about the nature 
of certain mental processes, tensions, dispositions or activities in which he holds that 
the understanding of informative statements consists. His queer use of the word ‘ mean- 
ing’ is especially evident on p. 69, where he remarks that “‘ the understanding of the 
sentence is not a sequence of distinct acts but a unified or integral meaning to the 
effect that there exists a city called Boston and it is inhabited by many people ”’, though 
elsewhere (p. 68) he speaks of the reader’s understanding of a meaning as the “‘ enact- 
ment ’’ of the meaning. (His title ‘‘ The Field Theory of Meaning ”’ is in any case mis- 
leading, since for linguists this phrase is bound to indicate a reference to Jost Trier’s 
much-discussed theory about the history of word-meanings in a language which has 
little directly to do with Ushenko’s problem). But if the book is intended, as is fairly 
evident, to be a contribution to empirical psychology, it could well have outlined some 
experiments by which its central hypothesis might be checked, let alone some procedure 
by which numerical values might be assigned to the vectors about which it speaks. 
The best that can be said for the book is that despite this deficiency it may perhaps be 
suggestive to psychologists working on the problems with which it deals. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 
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Aesthetics : Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism. By Monror C. BEARDSLEY. (New 
York : Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1958. Pp. xvi + 614. N.P.). 

Art and the Human Enterprise. By IREDELL JENKINS. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 

University Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. xiv + 318. Price 45s). 













































There can be little doubt that Professor Beardsley’s book is the fullest, most detailed 
and stimulating treatment of aesthetics to date by a philosopher writing from a logical. 
analytic point of view. It is scholarly, well-documented, neat and readable, while 
providing in the well-contrived ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ sections a fascinating wealth of 
suggestion for further exploration. Considering the thinness and hesitancy of a good 
deal of recent British aesthetics, it may be hoped that this book will prove a timely 
transatlantic tonic. The following are a few of the topics it discusses : ‘ intentionalist ’ 
criticism ; the analysis of statements like ‘ the Matisse is cheerful ’ ; problematic terms 
such as ‘means and end’, ‘form’, ‘medium’, ‘ technique’; the nature of poetic 
meaning, meaning in music, metaphor (one of the highlights, both for scholarlinegs 
and for the interest of Beardsley’s own account) ; the expression theory in music, ‘ truth’ 
in art ; aesthetic value. Throughout, Beardsley avoids imposing spurious unity upon 
the arts or the problems to which they give rise : the differences, he sees, are often more 
important than the similarities. On the other hand, he recognizes that there is no 
point in bowing the knee to the chaotic untidiness of ordinary-language talk about 
art. Beardsley heeds ordinary language, but seeks also to tidy it up, to introduce such 
order as is possible without doing violence to the complexity of the phenomena. The 
farthest this tidying goes is in claiming that aesthetic experience has a threefold struc- 
ture, consisting of “ unity ’’ (“‘ coherence ” and “‘ completeness ’’), “‘ complexity ” and 
‘intensity ’’. The ‘“ magnitude ’’ of aesthetic experiences is a function of these three 
variables. Debts here are acknowledged to Kant, Dewey and Richards. 

Special mention must be made of the analyses of music and musical experience, 
These combine clarity and commonsense with unusual range of musical knowledge and 
sensitivity ; and the discussion is profusely illustrated at every stage. (One very minor 
complaint : I am not sure that I can accept a definition of ‘ programme music ’ that 
excludes Beethoven's * Pastoral’ Symphony from the category. Better admit a spec- 
trum from the detailed narration of a Sorcerer's Apprentice to the vaguer allusions of 
La Mer. And yet, if Beardsley’s analysis deviates too far from ordinary usage here, it 
usefully draws attention to a number of things which that usage tends to conceal). 

The best introduction to Iredell Jenkins’ Art and the Human Enterprise is the article 
he contributed to the Philosophical Quarterly for April 1954, which contains the thesis 
of the book in embryo. Underlying its specifically aesthetic theory is an evolutionary 
philosophy of human nature, in which the activity of coping with and mastering the 
environment is presented as the work of three “ psychic components’, cognitive, 
affective and aesthetic. The cognitive component seeks out the connections between 
things and events, the affective responds to the potentialities of a situation for human 
weal or woe, the aesthetic explores the particularity and individuality of things, prevents 
us dealing with generalized fictions and abstractions. All these components are essential 
to our commerce with the world of things and persons, although the relative emphasis 
put upon them varies from occasion to occasion. 

Art, now, is seen as the special development of the awareness of particularity: 
its function is to “‘ present things as entities’, to allow things to “‘ assert their own 
uniqueness ”’ (p. 44). Art makes explicit, “ fixes’, the evanescent and elusive experi- 
ence, clarifies the nebulous. Although life never precisely repeats or duplicates the 
uniqueness of a work of art, there can be “‘ assimilation ”’ of aesthetic experience : even 
non-representational painting (a Kandinsky, say) can modify our subsequent perception 
of space and coloured shapes. Aesthetic awareness oscillates between these two 
** moments ’—the moment of “‘ discovery ’’, in which we are absorbed in the sheer 
particularity of a work of art, and the moment of “ assimilation ”’. 

This is, on the whole, a well thought-out and fruitful study. The evolutionary 
speculations, however, are sketchy, and swing dubiously between science and meta- 
physics. And, unlike Beardsley, Jenkins does succumb to the temptations of over- 
generalising about the arts. There are ambiguities in the notion of ‘ particularity’ 
that need more investigation. Art as the revelation of the actual is throughout over- 
stressed as compared with art as pure creation. On pp. 282f Jenkins interprets the 
latter (‘‘ formal art ’’) as a failure to balance the claims of medium and technique with 
those of “‘ vision ’’. Here, one suspects, the demands of a neat theory have led to some 
distortion of the data. 
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